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ADEQUATE FINANCING OF RURAL 
SCHOOLS: IT IS SOLELY THE 
FARMERS’ PROBLEMS? 


Tue question as stated is surely rhetori- 
cal. since the answer to it must necessarily 
be. from the view-point of any .American 
who believes in his country’s essentially 
democratie program and in a system of 
universal edueation, an emphatic ‘‘No!’’ 
However, the problem which is up for dis- 
cussion is not so entirely simple that it can 
be emphatieally answered in the negative. 
The elements entering into it are suffi- 
ciently complex to give us reason to pause 
and to cause us to analyze the question a 
bit more thoroughly. 

The word adequate itself suggests pri- 
marily to the quantitative American mind 
the idea of sufficiency or enoughness. 
llowever, a more careful consideration of 
the term shows that it involves the idea not 
only of sufficiency but also of that even 
and carefully balaneed adjustment which 
avoids partiality and attains equity. As 
related to the problem of financing rural 
education, it must be interpreted primarily 
n the latter sense, although certainly there 
should be no ignoring of the importance of 

ciency or the quantitative aspect of the 
erm 

School finaneing ean hardly be called a 
new problem. It has been with us since 
‘the beginnings of publie education in the 
western hemisphere with the Massachusetts 
‘aws of 1642 and 1647, up to the present 
‘ime, when the principle of universal pub- 
lic education, publiely supported, seems to 

‘Address delivered before the Rural Schools 


Section of the American Country Life Association, 
Urbana, Illinois, June 21, 1928. 








be rather firmly established. The concep- 
tion of universal education, like the ideal 
of democracy itself, has been a persistent, 
restless and compelling growth. Time was 
when its staunchest advocates thought only 
in terms of rudiments, the three R’s, for a 
three or four months’ session during the 
winter. Then came graded work, an ex- 
panding curriculum, the high school, the 
state universities and agricultural and 
mechanical colleges, extension and adult 
education—to name a few of the elements 
that have come to be comprehended in the 
concept ‘‘universal education.’’ As the 
conception has grown there has come also 
the insistent demand for more money to 
supply the material foundation upon which 
extensions might be securely and firmly 
established. 

One aspect of this broadened conception 
of universal education constitutes our 
problem. Universal education should 
guarantee educational opportunities of 
such extent as present economic status and 
general appreciation of the need for edu- 
cation may dictate, to children living on 
farms, in mining, fishing, and lumber- 
camp villages and in small hamlets and 
towns, equal to those provided in urban 
territory, in so far as this may be possible. 
This is and must be the ideal. The path 
to its realization is rough, beset with many 
truly formidable problems. Financing is 
one of these. That it is the only one would 
be a hasty conelusion. That its solution or 
closer approximations thereto will clear 
the path for a more sure-footed approach 
to the other problems involved is a conclu- 
sion which the modern economic organiza- 
tion of society does not permit us to 
dodge. 
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School financing, in the last analysis, is 
a pressing problem in the United States 
because: (1) In broad outline our ideals of 
education are national; (2) the final con- 
trol of education is a state function; (3) 
the support of education is preponderantly 
a local obligation. If the three factors— 
ideals, control and support—were unified 
on either the national or the state level, the 
problem would be less complex, because the 
problem of the apportionment of the bur- 
dens and the benefits of education would 
be much simplified. If unification were on 
the national level, there would be no ap- 
portionment problem. If it were on the 
state level, the apportionment problem 
would be that of distributing the benefits 
and burdens of education among the 
states. But, as it is now, as described at 
the beginning of the paragraph, the local 
community must pay, largely out of its 
own resources, for that which is constantly 
stimulated by broadening national ideals 
as to what constitutes adequate educational 
advantages and which the state may re- 
quire it to provide. Were wealth rather 
evenly distributed, the problem might still 
be fairly simple. But the fact is that there 
is no such even distribution of wealth 
among communities. Consequently, many 
communities labor under very serious eco- 
nomie handicaps when they strive to pro- 
vide what ideals suggest or the state 
requires with regard to schools. It is the 
reduction or the removal of these handi- 
caps which constitutes the big problem of 
school financing. 

Having thus outlined in a general way 
the problem of school financing, may I 
suggest certain respects in which adequate 
rural school financing presents special dif- 
ficulties, as follows: 

(1) Provision of adequate schooling of 
elementary grade in areas of sparse popu- 
lation, where school population and at- 
tendance are small. 
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(2) Provision of adequate schooling of 
secondary grade in areas of sparse popula. 
tion, where area served by the high schoo} 
must be extensive and where such a schoo! 
will probably be located in a village or town, 
involving transportation of pupils, in addi. 
tion to the higher cost of secondary school. 
ing. The problem is accentuated in that 
the village or town often bears the burden 
alone, or tries to make ends meet by charg- 
ing tuition to children from outlying dis. 
tricts. A recent study of high-school 
opportunities in Colorado points out that 
it is in the areas where the smaller high 
schools are located that inability to pay this 
tuition cost works a deprivation of high. 
school privileges to young people. 

(3) Concentration of populatien tends 
to reduce unit costs of standard educa 
tional opportunities, while sparseness of 
population tends to inerease them. A 
study by Dr. Staffelbach, of the San Jos 
State Teachers College, indicated that the 
average costs per child per day for school 
ing in states having fewer than seventeen 
children per square mile gradually in 
ereased from forty-one cents in states hav- 
ing a school population of more than 
seventeen per square mile to sixty-eight 
cents in states having fewer than one child 
per square mile. Evidence of this same 
sort exists in profusion to show the same 
sort of variation in costs per child between 
districts in the same state and in the same 
county. 

(4) Concentration of population is gen 
erally attended by concentration of real 
valuation, while sparseness of population 
is often attended by seant real valuation 
If we consider wealth as we should, in 
terms of personal property, stocks, bonds 
securities, ete., then the concentration of 
wealth accompanying concentration of 
population becomes still more evident, and 
the relative amount of wealth available per 
functioning unit, te., the teacher, in 
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sparsely populated areas generally becomes 
still less. 

(5) Some sparseness of population is 
almost, if not entirely, irremediable by 
consolidating territory for school purposes, 
at least as far as elementary education is 
concerned. Transportation of little folks 
in certain parts of the country at certain 
seasons of the year is quite inadvisable. 

6) Some sparseness of population is 
almost, if not entirely, remediable by con- 
solidating territory, at least for secondary, 
and largely for elementary education. 
Consolidation gives, artificially, the same 
result practically as is obtained in urban 
centers where concentration of population 
tends to reduce unit costs of standard edu- 
cational offering. Thus the financing of 
rural education is seen to cut squarely 
across into the problem of properly fune- 
tioning administrative units for rural 
schools. 

From what has been said up to now no 
doubt it has beeome evident that the ade- 
quate financing of rural schools is a rather 
knotty and complicated problem. Now 
that some of its complexities have been 
analyzed, shall we return a moment to the 
statement of our question, before attempt- 
ing to answer somewhat in detail the 
rhetorical question? May I sum up my 
understanding of the phrase ‘‘adequate 
finaneing’’ as related to the enterprise of 
public education? I take it to imply: 

|) Sufficiency of funds to maintain a high- 

standard educational program. 

(2) Equity of the tax burden necessary to 
provide this sufficiency. 

Equity of educational benefits enjoyed. 


The first element requires little or no 
explanation. It is probably enough to say 
that to-day’s high-standard program will 
be superseded by one of considerably larger 
dimensions and loftier aspirations _ to- 
morrow. Such is the nature of life, and it 
is quite unthinkable that education should 
eease to grow. 
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Equity of tax burden to support educa- 
tion implies not only a uniform tax rate 
on real and personal property, and that the 
bulk of taxes be levied on a state-wide 
basis, but also (and perhaps this is of at 
least as great importance) that taxes be 
levied on those items which are guarantees 
of ability to pay and in amounts propor- 
tional to ability to pay. In one sense at 
least these are the farmer’s problems. At 
least they concern him vitally. I shall not 
intrude upon the subject of the next 
speaker* farther than to suggest that the 
farmer pays a far higher proportion of the 
nation’s taxes than his aggregate wealth 
justifies, largely because the basic taxing 
methods now in use generally are still those 
prevalent in the days when one’s home- 
stead and herds represented all he had in 
the world. In other words, the farmer 
pays on visible property, which constitutes 
his chief wealth, full tax, while his city 
cousin owns stocks, bonds and other securi- 
ties, and mayhap even, through a mort- 
gage, a large part of the very farm upon 
which the farmer pays taxes up to its full 
assessment. This is the farmer’s concern, 
if not his problem, and he has both a right 
and a duty to make his inequitable status 
in this matter fully and convincingly 
known. But it is not his problem alone. It 
is a problem for the nicest study of the 
economist and the expert on taxation. 
Nor can the urban dweller afford to ignore 
it, even though present tax methods may 
temporarily work an economic advantage 
to him, for, if economic necessity should 
continue to cause the abandonment of 
farming to the alarming extent that it has 
in the past few years, the time will not be 
far off when, both from the standpoint of 
inereased proportion of tax upon him and 
from the standpoint of higher prices for a 
lessened food supply, the city dweller will 
find himself in the position of the man who 


2 Professor B. H. Hibbard, University of Wis 
consin, ‘‘A Tax Program for Rural Schools.’’ 
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killed the goose that laid the golden egg. 
This is a problem of the statesman, too, for 
no nation in all history has permanently 
survived which has failed to solve the 
problem of the land, and which has failed 
to maintain an independent, upstanding 
population on the farm. So much for the 
tax problem, very sketchy and quite in- 
complete. 

Equity of educational benefits implies 
not necessarily the same kind of teachers, 
buildings, equipment, supervision, etec., as 
city schools provide, but teachers as well 
trained for rural work as city graded and 
high-school teachers are trained for their 
work; buildings as well appointed for 
rural educational, recreational and com- 
munity purposes as city buildings are ap- 
pointed for like purposes in the city envi- 
ronment; a curriculum as rich and as well 
conceived in terms of the educative re- 
sources of rural and village life as is the 
curriculum of urban schools in terms of 
urban life; and supervision as well adapted 
for and as fairly apportioned to the rather 
trying conditions met by the rura! super- 
visor, as city supervision is adapted to 
relatively less trying conditions in the city. 
I would not like to be misunderstood to 
mean that rural life is altogether different 
from urban life, certainly not that it is less 
satisfying or genuinely attractive, but 
rather that there are elements of difference 
of sufficient moment to justify our careful 
attempts to their educational 
advantages, at the same time that we weave 
them into the fine, strong fabric of national 
life. This perhaps deserves further dis- 
cussion, but time demands that it rest with 
this statement. 

Now, of course, this equity of educa- 
tional benefits is a matter of profound con- 
cern to the farmer. His hope for the 
future rests upon it more perhaps than 
even the most enthusiastic of us who stand 
sponsors for better rural education realize. 
I shall only suggest that Denmark gives 


conserve 
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some little hint as to the possibilities of 
well-planned and administered rural edy. 
cation. 

Assuming a sufficiency of funds to maip. 
tain a high-standard educational program. 
and a tax scheme which distributes th, 
burden of school support equitably, the 
achievement of an equity of educational 
benefits depends upon two factors: (1) An 
equitable scheme of state school fund ap. 
portionment; (2) an intelligent scheme oj 
rural school administration. But 
solely the farmer’s problem? It is surely 
due for more thorough-going and intelli. 
gent consideration than he has given it in 
the past. Prejudice and tradition must 
give way to willingness to make adjustment 
in a progressive way to a changing rural! 
and world order. But the villager and 
urban dweller are concerned as well, and 
their counsel and cooperation must be 
sought. Indeed, these two factors upor 
which an equity of educational benefits 
depends, calling as they do for an enlist- 
ment of the cooperation of so many groups 
a fine adjustment of so many seeming con 
flicts of interests and rights and an adver 
ture upon the uncharted open spaces « 
new grou 


is this 


financial arrangements, 
alignments and 


tions, as well as new purely 


new 
community reorganiz: 
educationa 
reorganizations, provide a nice problem | 
the best educational leadership and states 
manship that America can produce. T! 
equity rural boys and girls have se! 
enjoyed, but to it, according to all 
undergirding American political and soc 
standards, they have always been entitled 
To achieve it will require patient stud) 
well-chosen and forceful publicity, consum 
mate courage, unfailing friendliness, 
cisive insight, dogged determination and 
constant courtesy on the part of ru! 
school leaders. They must avoid the erro! 
so easily made of regarding this as thei! 
They must enlist both th 
the active cooperation o! 


sole problem. 


interest and 
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farmer, Villager, eity dweller, and last, but 
by no means least, their professional asso- 
siates, in this growing undertaking. Time 
does not permit my going into an extensive 
diseussion of what constitutes an equitable 
scheme of state school fund apportionment. 
Numerous studies have been made of this 
matter which furnish an almost unlimited 
variety of suggestions. I shall, therefore, 
he content to append hereto a tentative 
scheme for state school fund apportion- 
ment which follows rather closely a plan 
veested in my volume, ‘Financing 
Rural Edueation,’’ issued by the Rural 
Service Press. 

lurning now to the problem of an intel- 
ligent scheme of rural school administra- 
tion, | shall have time to suggest only a 
few type problems which it will have to 

wk. This is by no means an exhaustive 
st, but it suggests the variety of issues 
which a rural school administrator must 

ly and meet. 


What constitutes a proper balance between 
egislative or policy-making power represent- 
g the people of a community and the executive 
policy-advising power representing trained 
tional authority? 
What is a proper and workable distribution 
f function between centralized state control and 
al control? 
What, under varying local conditions, is a 
r unit for effective rural school administra- 


|) How rapidly ean teacher certification re- 
nts be raised? Shall these requirements 
ie, accompany, or follow, salary adjustments? 
Shall consolidation and the frequently con- 
ut transportation requirement contemplate 
grades, or only secondary education? What 
a! conditions will help to determine? 
How ean rural supervision be made most 
tive throughout the year? 


Once again the question arises whether 
these matters are the concern of others 
than the farmer. I submit that they are of 
distinet eoneern to villagers and urban 
dwellers as well as to farmers. First, let 
me state it from the theoretical! standpoint. 
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In the words of Woodrow Wilson, ‘‘No 
authority less inclusive than the state may 
be entrusted with the control of educa- 
tion.’’ The state is in America all of the 
people. Thus we see quite simply ex- 
pressed and briefly stated the democratic 
political and social theory of education. 

Secondly, from the practical standpoint, 
we may point out that to date failure to 
achieve the objectives set forth as consti- 
tuting adequate financing of rural schools 
has resulted in: 


(1) A rather distinct drag on village and city 
secondary school progress, and on the progress in 
the state teachers colleges and universities, caused 
by the relatively ineffective preparation had by so 
many pupils in rural schools. When these students 
with somewhat defective foundation come to the 
high schools, if the teachers give them even a part 
of the attention necessary to enable them to make 
reasonable progress, the rest of the class is slowed 
up. In many cases the ineffectiveness of rural 
school preparation constitutes a handicap which is 
almost impossible for the boy or girl to overcome. 
The drag is social and personal as well. 

(2) Comparatively less adequate rural school 
teachers. These are the cause of the drag men- 
tioned above. As a rule we get very little more 
than we pay for. The salaries paid in rural 
schools, partly because of an inequitable appor- 
tionment of state school funds, are notoriously low. 
The way in which these teachers affect city schools, 
and therefore the urban population generally, is 
that usually, after a few months of teaching in 
rural schools, they go into city school positions for 
which they have been inadequately prepared, as a 
general thing, both by training and by experience. 

(3) A dearth of rural leadership in religion, in 
social life, and in political fields. This is a very 
serious matter because it deprives rural people of 
effective representation in these important con- 
cerns. It is also a serious matter for village and 
city people because it renders too difficult the co- 
operative activity which should characterize the 
relationships between rural and urban folks. That 
is to say, when rural leadership or representation 
fails to be effective it means that authoritative 
communication and cooperation between city and 
country are lacking. 

(4) Inability of rural people to attack and 
solve their problem. It is scarcely open to argu- 
ment that a more adequate system of rural educa- 
tion would have resulted in these times of rural 
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economic stress in a more thorough-going and 
efficient handling of his problem and working out 
of his salvation by the farmer himself. 

(5) Closely related to (4) is the relative eco- 
nomic and political ignorance on the part of much 
of our farming population resulting in willingness 
to follow those who, either for personal gain or 
with sincere but misinformed motives, have offered 
panaceas which have not and can not work. 
Worse yet, 
winked by 


porting a high protective tariff founded on the 


farmers have been continually hood- 
both major political parties into sup- 
that ‘‘cheap labor produces 


‘*eatchy’’ slogan 


cheap goods.’’ Analysis of this slogan, definition 
of its 


honest 


fairly and frankly and subjecting 


the test of 


terms 


terms to honest facts will 


readily demonstrate its basic fallacy. 


To sum up this matter from the practi- 
eal standpoint: I should be the last to 
claim that rural people are lacking in in- 
telligence. 
addition to a high degree of native intelli- 
gence, the trends of 
modern life and training in thinking with 
this their disposal. An 
adequate system of 


Sut rural people must have, in 


information upon 
information at 
rural schools is indis- 
and an 
is un- 


pensable to such a program; 


adequate system of rural schools 


rural school 


needed to 


thinkable without adequate 


financing. No argument is 
point out the real, practical importance of 
these matters to urban dwellers as well as 
to those who make their homes on the farms 
of the 
rural and urban America are members of 
Each group has differing and 


land, for whether we will or no, 
one body. 
varying functions, but the task of develop- 
ing a complete and satisfying American 
life, both in the cities and on the farm, is 
one of nation divided 
against itself can not stand. On the other 
hand, rural people and city people, looking 
into each with level 
backed by the confidence of equity of op- 
portunity in education, and in economie, 


cooperation. <A 


other’s faces eyes, 


political, religious and social life, ean build 


a nation to furnish the world both with 


material wealth and with spiritual leader- 


ship. 
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We are not pessimistic about the out. 
come, for there are many hopeful signs 
that merchants and bankers, captains of 
industry and leaders of labor, as well as 
educational and social welfare workers, are 
more and more coming to recognize that 
these problems, including adequate finane 
ing of rural schools, challenge the intel] 
America as a 


gence of comprehensive 


national problem. 


PLAN OF SrTatTe ScuooLt FunpD APPORTIONMENT po; 
THE STATE OF YAKIMAS 


I 


(a) Any district unable to operate its schools in 
the following items: 
allowed 


(1) Minimum teacher 


$1,200. 


salary per 
(Not 
shall be allowed for each thirty or frac 
ADA in the elementary 
school and one for each twenty or fra 
ADA 
the district during the preceding year 
district 


more than one teacher 


tion thereof in 


tion thereof in in high schools in 


another by 


(2) Tuition to approved 
state superintendent. 

(3) Transportation either within or without 
trict, if routes and costs are approved by 
state superintendent. 

(4) Janitor service in accord with standards set 
up by the state superintendent. 

(5) Supplies and reference books. 

(6) Administration and supervision (one su] 
visor to each thirty teachers or fract 
thereof not less than eight employed 

the district). 

(7) Fuel and equipment. 
with a levy of five mills on true valuation, 5! 
be entitled to an apportionment from the state cur 
rent fund sufficient to cover the difference between 


the amount needed and the proceeds of such levy 


e 


(b) In addition to the above apportionment, for 
each additional .5 mill beyond five mills levied by 
the district 
pended per teacher allowed by corresponding a ld 


toward increasing the amount ex 


tional amounts of $100 beyond $1,500, there shall 
be apportioned from the fund ar 
amount sufficient to cover the difference betweet 
the additional amounts of $100, $200, $300, et 
and the proceeds of the levies of .5 mill, 1 

provided (1) Not less 


state current 


1.5 mills, ete., respectively : 


3‘‘Financing Rural Education’’ (Rural Serv 


Press, Stevens Point, Wis.), pp. 208-210. 
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than 70 per cent. of the additional amounts shall 
be used to inerease the teacher’s salary; and (2) 
state apportionment on this basis shall cease when 
the teacher’s salary reaches $2,000. 


II 

Apportionment shall be made to each county 
the state current fund to reimburse the 
inty for three fourths of the salaries of super- 
visors. Provided that (1) No county shall em- 
ploy less than one supervisor for each thirty teach- 
ers or major fraction thereof in the county in 
jistricts outside distriets where there are eight or 
more teachers; and (2) the salaries of supervisors 
shall be based on a schedule which makes allow- 
ance for suecessful experience and advanced train- 
ing, beginning with a minimum salary of $2,400 

{ advancing to at least $4,200. 


Ill 


rhe State of Yakima shall issue bonds in three 
series, of a value of $8,000,000 in each series, dated 
July 1 of the years 1926, 1928 and 1930, respec- 
tively. These bonds shall bear 4 per cent. inter- 
mpounded semi-annually. They shall be 

sold at not less than par, and the proceeds used 
1 state rural and consolidated building loan 
Any district in the state’ which submits 

plans for the building of a rural or consolidated 
ng, if these plans and specifications meet 
th the approval of the state superintendent and 
' state school architect, may borrow from the 
te rural and consolidated building loan fund an 
int sufficient to erect and equip its buildings. 
amount thus borrowed becomes an obligation 
ipon such distriet. It shall be repaid annually to 


the rural and consolidated building loan fund, in 


nts equal to one twentieth of the total, plus 
terest on the unpaid balance at 4 per cent., in- 
compounded semi-annually. If a special 

ling levy of 3.5 mills is not sufficient to cover 
ese payments, and the levy under I is five mills, 


there shall be apportioned from the state current 


¢ ] 
nnd 


i! an amount sufficient to meet the difference 


vetween the payment due and the proceeds of the 


} 


il 3.5 mill levy. 


IV 
Any district maintaining a one-, two- or three- 
i school which meets the requirements for state 


standard schools as to teacher qualifications, length 


' term, character of building, equipment, sanita- 
tion and grounds, shall be entitled to a standard 
school bonus of $100 in addition to all other ap- 
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portionments. No school shall receive this special 
bonus for more than five years. 
Rosert Dopce BaLpwin 
CENTRAL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
STEVENS POINT, WIs. 





THE UNIVERSITY DEAN OF MEN 


“What are the duties of a dean of men?” I 
am sometimes asked. The answer can not be 
given in a sentence. In general, it may be said 
that his work is both educational and social, that 
it is both administrative and personal. He is 
the contact officer between the administration 
and the men of the university. He exercises a 
friendly supervision over the moral, social and 
intellectual life of undergraduates. He confers 
with them on questions affecting their personal 
or group interests. He seeks to enlist coopera- 
tion of all who can further these ends. 

Among the state universities that have added 
deans of men to their staffs since the university 
of Illinois led the way nearly thirty years ago 
are Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana, Iowa, Col- 
orado, Montana, Nevada, Kansas, Oregon, 
Washington, California, Arkansas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Wisconsin, Utah, Wy- 
oming and West Virginia. Scores of colleges, 
technical schools and endowed universities have 
done likewise, as, for example, Allegheny Col- 
lege, University of Pittsburgh, Georgia Insti- 
tute of Technology, Stanford University, De 
Pauw University, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Purdue University, Carleton College, Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University, Oberlin College, Col- 
lege of Wooster, Morningside College, the Col- 
lege of the Pacific and Occidental College. 

Other institutions of higher learning have 
added officers known as deans of students and 
advisers of men. They include the state uni- 
versities of North Carolina, Michigan, Texas, 
Nebraska and Minnesota, and Toledo University, 
Iowa State Teachers College, the Missouri 
School of Mines and South Dakota State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. These 
officers are members of the national association 
of deans and advisers of men, which held its 
first meeting in 1918. Their duties are not to 
be distinguished from those of deans of men. 
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Northwestern University has a dean of men 
in addition to a personnel department. The 
University of Illinois and the University of 
Pittsburgh have assistant deans of men to aid 
the deans of men in their work, especially with 
organizations. The University of North Caro- 
lina has established a bureau of vocational in- 
formation as a part of the office of dean of 
students with a charge. Yale, 
Princeton and Brown have deans of freshmen. 


director in 


Princeton has also a director of personnel and 
an assistant director. Carnegie Institute of 
Technology has a bureau of personne! research, 
whose director has done work attempted by a 
few deans of men. The University of North 
Dakota has both a dean of freshmen and a dean 
of men. The University of South Carolina has 
a director of student activities. 

Some idea of the varying activities of deans 
of men may be obtained from the following 
statements taken from official bulletins: 


University of Colorado: The dean of men is par- 
ticularly interested in the physical and moral wel 
fare of the men of the university. He is a mem- 
ber of the faculty committee on student organiza- 
tions and life, and 
member of the committee on discipline. He is 


social is also an advisory 
ready at all times to consult with students about 
their living conditions, social affairs and scholar 
ship. Any student who needs help of any kind 
should feel free to call upon him. 

University of Washington: The dean of men is 
the welfare of the men students 
them on all 


concerned with 
of the university. He confers with 
questions affecting their personal or group inter- 
ests. Among other duties he prepares reports on 
students failing in scholastic work, arranges sched- 
ules, helps to obtain students part-time employ 
A list of 
approved boarding places is kept in his office. 
Unwersity of Pittsburgh: The work of the student 


during the first and second year is under the super 


ment and examines housing conditions. 


vision of the dean of men. He receives frequent 
reports of the academic standing of each student 
engaged 
students, instructors and parents for the purpose 
He de- 


votes considerable time to advising students who 


and is constantly in conferences with 


of improving the standard of this work. 
have not yet decided upon their careers, finding 


what their interests are and making it possible for 
them to obtain information concerning the voca- 


tions in which they are interested. 
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At the University of Tennessee the dean of 
men is chairman of the committee on social af. 
fairs. He is a member of the council of ad. 
ministration. He assists in the operation oj 


attendance regulations. Absences are sent to 
him by instructors. 

At Pennsylvania State College the dean of 
men has some oversight over student morale, 
student conduct, community conditions, housing, 
orientation of freshmen and the conduct and 
financing of student activities. 

The dean of men of the University of Ar. 
kansas is adviser for all men students and |ooks 
after the general college life of these students 

At the University of Kansas the dean of me: 
is chairman of the division of vocations, chair- 
man of the committee on convocations and }eec- 
tures and assistant to the president. 

The dean of men of Ohio Wesleyan University 
is a member of the committee on discipline, the 
committee on fraternities and sororities, th 
committee on social activities and the committe: 


He is chair- 


man of the committee on eligibility and special 


on student loans and scholarship. 


adviser to foreign students. 
At the University of North Carolina the dear 


of students is a member of the faculty « 
mittee on fraternities, the committee on studer 
mortality and the committee on cooperatio: 
alumni. He is chairman of the committee or 
student employment, chairman of the com 
tee on student life and activities and chairn 
of the chapel committee. 

The 
does the work of the dean of men is known 4 
I quote from the Harvard bulletu 


administrative officer at Harvard wh 


the regent. 


The regent is a university officer who exercises 
a general supervision over the conduct and welfar 
It is his duty to direct the proct 


who reside in the university buildings or in build 


of students. 


ings to which the superintendence of the universit) 


# thy 


extends. He is expected to inform himself of 


condition and management of all buildings 


which five or more students are lodged or in wh 
student societies meet. He is also expected t 
form himself fully about all students’ societ 
and clubs, and to enforce the responsibility of the 


officers and members thereof for their proceedings 


Into the office of the dean of men of a state 
university like West Virginia University, wher 
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two thirds of the twenty-nine hundred students 
are men and where there are no dormitories for 
men, comes a stream of students on missions so 
varied that they provide a veritable panorama— 
changing, shifting seene—comedy, tragedy, 
sorrow, hope, fear—the assortment seem- 
ingly made by some inexorable law of chance. 

I have stood with fraternity men before the 
-rave of a dead brother. I have accompanied 
the body of a student, aceidentally killed, as it 
wa ng carried to its last home in a little 
cemetery nestled among the beautiful hills of 
West Virginia. I have stood at the bedside of 
9 student about to die in our infirmary and 

ueht to comfort his father and mother. I 
have broken the news to instructors and students 

he serious illness and death of parents. I 
uber staying up nearly all night with one 
r instructor to whom, in the absence of the 


a 


JOY 


Abin 


president, | had conveyed the news of the death 

his father in an automobile accident. Quite 
as vivid is my memory of a night-ride by train 
with a father whose boy had run away from 
college and taken a room at a hotel in a nearby 

y. 1 recall seeking to quiet the nerves of a 
fine young fellow who one afternoon had acci- 
lentally killed a fellow-student and friend while, 
with loaded guns, they were climbing under a 
fence. I shall never forget the sessions with a 
student who lost his mind and was reported to 
me atter he had threatened the life of a local 
teacher. I remember more than one call from 
the local police department to come down to see 
students who had been arrested. 

The office of the dean of men is a haven to 
which students, faculty members, parents, land- 
ladies and others go when they have a real or 
‘ancied grievance or a request they hesitate to 
take to instruetors or to other administrative 
ofieers. His offiee is a general clearing-house 
ior students who seek information about rules 
and regulations. He is the university trouble 
man. He is not a policeman. His business is 
helping young men and in this he gets his chief 
satistaction. 

Perhaps a more definite idea of the varied 
activities of the dean of men will be gained 
‘rom the following paragraphs concerning my 
own activities and experience from day to day: 

A large number of men call to fill out per- 
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sonnel-record blanks which are filed in our office. 
These are used constantly to supply to instrue- 
tors and to others information about students 
other than that on record in the office of the 
registrar. These blanks are used as a basis for 
individual interviews for purposes of educa- 
tional, personal and occupational guidance and 
readjustment. 

Students are called into conference concern- 
ing excessive absences from classes, irregular 
withdrawal from courses and irregular habits 
reported by landladies, neighbors, merchants 
and others. Some of these students are supplied 
with information concerning university rules 
and regulations. Others are given kindly advice. 
A few are warned that their dismissal will be 
recommended if reports of irregular habits con- 
tinue to come in. 

Many students come to ask for leaflets on law, 
medicine, pharmacy, engineering careers, agri- 
cultural oceupations, careers in business, etc. 
Leaflets prepared by our office, together with 
those supplied by the National Research Coun- 
cil and by other universities, supply the infor- 
mation. They are also directed to the vocations- 
shelf in the library, which was established three 
years ago on the recommendation of the dean of 
men. Among the books in this collection are: 
“The Training and Rewards of a Physician,” by 
Richard C. Cabot; “The Law as a Vocation,” 
by Frederick J. Allen; “The Engineer,” by 
John Hays Hammond; “The Training of a For- 
ester,” by Gifford Pinchot; “Training for the 
Newspaper Trade,” by Don C. Seitz; “The 
Teacher,” by George Herbert Palmer; “The 
Young Man and His Vocation,” by F. H. Har- 
ris, and “Choosing Your Life-Work,” by Wil- 
liam Rosengarten. 

The regular weekly required guidance-meet- 
ing for the men of the freshman class is held. 
One of the professors in the college of medicine 
talks on social hygiene. After the talk several 
of the men remain for personal conferences and 
advice. Other talks and conferences on the use 
of the library, the choice of a life-career, how to 
study, keeping mentally fit, keeping physically 
fit, ete., are arranged. 

The chairman of the social committee of the 
inter-fraternity council, which is composed of 
representatives of seventeen national Greek- 
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letter social fraternities on our campus, calls to 
talk over ways in which the fraternity open- 
house dances can be improved. The dean of 
men at West Virginia University is a member 
of the university social committee and assists in 
the preparation of the social calendar, confers 
with representatives of men’s organizations de- 
siring to hold dances and attends many dances 
each semester as patron or chaperon. 

The prep-master of one of our twenty-four 
fraternities for men calls for information as to 
the attendance of its eleven freshman “preps” 
and for my estimate of their progress, habits, 
ete. The administration of attendance-regula- 
tions is in the hands of the dean of men at West 
Virginia. Through it much light is thrown on 
the habits, health, punctuality and reliability of 
both men and women attending the university. 

The executive secretary of one of the national 
Greek-letter social fraternities announces that he 
will visit the university on a date set to confer 
with the dean of men and others concerning the 
application of a local group for a charter in his 
fraternity. The members of the national fra- 
ternity in Morgantown and nearby towns are 
called together for a luncheon and a conference 
After the luncheon the local fraternity 
is visited and inspected. 

The student president of the university Y .M. 
C. A. ealls to talk over his program for the 
year. 


is held. 


The student in charge of the university 
directory which is issued by the Y. M. C. A. 
also calls to talk over progress being made with 
the directory. A member of the faculty ad- 
visory board comes to confer on Y. M. C. A. 
finances. The dean of men is chairman of the 
faculty advisory board, consisting of six faculty 
members. 

A letter arrives from a nearby city asking for 
personal information concerning the character, 
habits and qualities of a graduate of last year’s 


The 


letter is written and a conversation with the 


class, who is an applicant for a position. 


mother of the young man assures her of the 
interest of the university in his welfare. 

A landlady informs me that a freshman boy 
has left town under circumstances that should 
sent to his 
A telephone message from his father 


be investigated. A telegram is 
parents. 
later in the day thanks me and states that an 


effort to find him will be made at once. Since 
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the boy has been away from his room but one 
night, I feel confident that these parents wij) 
have little difficulty in tracing their son. 

A hundred paragraphs like the above could 
be written, all different. The work of the dean 
of men in a great university is never done, is 
never the same and is always with human 
That’s why it’s so fascinating. 

Harry E. Srove 
West Virernta UNIVERSITY, 
MORGANTOWN, WEST VIRGINIA 


beings. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
NATIONAL SYNDICATE OF 
TEACHERS OF FRANCE 


Tue Paris correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor writes “that a large and im 
portant body known as the National Syndicate 
of Teachers of France and the Colonies, in meet 
ing assembled, has voted unanimously for the 
creation of a separate Ministry of Edueation 
With equal unanimity they pressed also for th 
abolishment of all confessional schools. This is 
the same group which recently advocated the 
cleaning from all school history books of any 
taint of animosity toward Germany. 

“Education is at present treated as a branch 
of the Ministry of Publie Instruction and Fine 
Arts—the main branch, of course. The teachers 
feel that educational matters are of such great 
importance to progress in this country that they 
should be handled by a ministry devoting ful 
time to these questions. The present Minister o/ 
Publie Instruction and Fine Arts, Edouard Her 
riot, former premier and for many years the able 
Mayor of Lyons, sees eye-to-eye with the teach 
ers generally. The resolutions passed at their 
congress are not, therefore, meant as criticisms 
of him, but rather as assisting him in his liberal 
policies by giving as striking a manifestation 4s 
possible of the current views of the vast major 
ity of teachers. 

“Sentiment was strong in favor of doing away 
entirely with all private schools, so that there 
should be only one school system in the state, 
and only one set of laws. Wiser heads knew 
this goal could not be arrived at to-day, and the 


. 2 at 
congress was persuaded to vote simply thal 
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private schools be no longer allowed any of the 
special privileges of the past, such as a different 
requirement for teachers and the right of re- 
livious instruetion by representatives of a 
church. Religion and education, the teachers 
felt, should be kept apart. 

“Prolongation of the period of teaching for 
all children was requested by this body of 
teachers, as well as a continuation in some form 
of publie instruction of children who had been 
vraduated. “Nationalization of education” was 
demanded, by which is meant presumably that 
edueation should be regarded nationally and 
organized in this way, every one being treated in 
the same way and all schools open freely to all 
classes of pupils. Finally, the congress ex- 
pressed the need for the creation of regional, 
department and loeal educational councils to 
diseuss and advise on educational affairs.” 


THE MARRIAGE OF WOMEN TEACH- 
ERS IN ENGLAND 

Accorpine to the London Times, a new phase 

the difficulty in school administration which 
often arises when women teachers marry is pre- 
sented by a ease at Leigh, a Lancashire non- 
county borough, where the local education com- 

ttee has failed to pay the month’s salary due 
to a woman teacher employed at the Penning- 
ton Chureh Mission Infants’ School on the 
ground that she had recently married. The re- 
fusal to pay the salary due to Miss Varley, as 
she was until her marriage two months ago, is 
the act of the Leigh Education Committee, 
which pays the salaries of the teachers in the 
elementary schools in its area, whether the 
school is provided or non-provided. 

The committee justifies its refusal to recog- 
nize Miss Varley since her marriage because it 
s alleged that she, in common with other un- 
married women teachers in the borough, signed 
an agreement to resign on marriage. That stip- 
ulation was made by the Leigh Education Com- 
mittee over a year ago. Women teachers in 
the Leigh schools who were already married 
were not affected by the new regulation, which 
was designed to prevent the continuance in their 
vocation of single women teachers if they mar- 
red. Two teachers who have married during 
the last twelve months have duly resigned, and 
it is contended by the Leigh Education Commit- 


tee that Miss Varley should also have done so. 
Her case is complicated by the fact that, unlike 
the others, she is a teacher in a non-provided 
school, and therefore does not owe her appoint- 
ment to the Leigh Education Committee but to 
the managers of the school, and this body is ap- 
parently supporting her in seeking to ignore 
the Leigh Education Committee’s new regula- 
tion. 

The Education Commitee acknowledges that 
it has no power to give notice to any teacher in 
a non-provided school, but assert their right to 
refuse to recognize any teacher, such refusal 
taking the form of striking her off the pay roll. 

The correspondent of the Pennington Church 
Mission School is the Reverend L. S. Murdoch, 
who has declined to give the teacher notice of 
the termination of her engagement at the school. 
Mr. Murdoch has stated that he was not neces- 
sarily fighting the case of married women teach- 
ers in general, but he was desirous of upholding 
the rights of non-provided school managers to 
appoint or dismiss teachers except on educa- 
tional grounds. Marriage had not been held to 
be in itself an educational ground for dismissal. 
Miss Varley had neither resigned nor been dis- 
missed, nor had she, in his opinion, broken any 
agreement. 

A special meeting of the commtitee of the Na- 
tional Union of Teachers will consider the Leigh 
ease. It is understood that the union upholds 
the attitude of the managers and the teacher, 
and may decide to make a test case of it if liti- 
gation should become necessary to uphold the 
teacher in her position. 


THE AMERICAN TRUST FUND FOR 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY 

Tue American Trust Fund for Oxford Uni- 
versity was formally established on September 
12, by a gathering of Rhodes scholars at the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company, New York 
City, trustee of the fund. According to the 
account in The New York Times the trust deed 
establishing the fund was signed by Franklin F. 
Russell, secretary of the Association of Amer- 
ican Rhodes Scholars, and delivered to J. Stew- 
art Baker, president of the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company, who accepted and signed it on 
behalf of the trustee. John W. Davis, former 
Ambassador to Great Britain, and J. D. Scott, 





_- = -~ 








British Consul at New York, were also present. 
Both signed the deed as witnesses. 

The purpose of the fund is wide, including 
scholarships, exchange professorships, fellow- 
ships, contributions to building funds or such 
other uses as may be determined by an Amer 
consultation with Oxford 


ican committee in 


authorities. No fixed sum has been set for the 
fund, nor will any concerted drive be made for 
contributions, but it is hoped that considerable 
sums will be obtained from Rhodes scholars and 
others. 

Mr. Russell said: 


In creating this fund we Rhodes scholars had in 
mind two objects: first, to make some return to 
Oxford for the benefits we all feel we derived from 
our residence there, and secondly, to establish a 
medium through which gifts of any size, large or 
received from Rhodes scholars or 
Oxford 
education and cooperation. 

We deem it peculiarly appropriate that a trust 
fund for the oldest English- 
speaking world should be entrusted to the oldest 
banking institution in the United States. 


small, could be 


others interested in and in international 


university in the 


On behalf of the bank Mr. Baker expressed 
pleasure in accepting the trusteeship: 


The Bank of the Manhattan Company is de- 
lighted to have a part in a movement which has 
for its interchange of educational 
facilities between this country and Great Britain, 


believing that through education better understand- 


purpose the 


ing will result. 


Rhodes scholars present included Henry A. 
Moe, secretary of the John Simon Guggenheim 
Foundation, and Carroll Wilson, general coun- 
sel of Guggenheim Brothers. Together with Mr. 
Russell, they have taken a prominent part in 
the organization of the movement. 

It was recalled at the meeting that the creation 
of the trust coincides with the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the birth of Cecil Rhodes and with 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the Rhodes scholarships. During the 
last twenty-five years more than 600 students 
have gone to Oxford as Rhodes scholars from 
the United States, 500 from the 
British Dominion and about sixty from Ger- 


more than 


many. 
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THE BARBOUR SCHOLARSHIPS ar 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
MoreE 

countries, according to a statement made to the 

U. -S. 


than seventy women from orienta! 
Bureau of Edueation, have already 
availed themselves of the Barbour seholarships, 
which provide $800 per annum and universit, 
fees for attendance at the University of Michi. 
The authorities seek to interest graduates 


Turkish 


those from Chinese, Japanese, Indian and Ko 


gan. 
of Russian and universities to joi 
eran universities, as well as the representatives 
of oriental races from the outlying parts of thy 
United States. 

Clarence C, Little, president of the univer 
sity, states that the benefits already received 
from the occidental training applied by orienta 
women to service in their own communities 
great, is in fact a “priceless experience of co 
tact of American students with young peop! 
from a diversity of foreign countries.” 

The 
regent of the University of Michigan, whi 


Honorable Levi L. Barbour, former 
traveling in the Orient some years ago, recog 


nized the need there of scientifically 
broadly trained women, particularly of wom 
trained in medicine. He was so firmly « 
vinced that such training was a success by t 
remarkable careers of three women, two fr 
China and one from Japan, early graduates 
the University of Michigan, that on returning 
Michigan he made provision for the scho! 
ships now offered. 

Mr. in 1925, but the in 
from the fund he set aside will provide | 
larger number of students in the near futur 


The scholarships, yielding $800 per annum, a! 


Barbour died 


the university fees are expected to defray) 
living expenses during the college year. Tras 
personal expenses and vacations must be pr 
vided for from personal resources, and fu! 
sufficient for the student’s return trip 
be kept on deposit with the university. An ‘ 
timate of the at the 
Michigan for the college year of 36 weeks 
$745. 


In making the award of a scholarship (whe! 


expenses University 0! 


is done annually by a committee upon a basis © 
merit), consideration is given to the characte! 
of the candidate, her physical condition, 
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<cholastie attainment, her fitness for classroom 
purposes, marked ability in some special field 
and desire to return to her native land for ser- 
after suitable preparation shall have been 

On account of the rapid progress in the 
ion of women in the Orient, preference is 
viven to applicants who are graduates of ori- 
tal colleges. No definite number has been 


eniua 


tted to any one country, and race restric- 


Lit Cu 


or religious requirements are not imposed. 


yice 
made 


edu al 


tion 


STUDENT GUIDANCE AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Accorpine to a correspondent of the New 
York Sun, a new and far-reaching program of 
tudent guidanee, which in time is expected to 
affect elementary and high schools not only in 
Wisconsin but throughout the country, is being 
nto effect with the freshman class entering 
fall at the University of Wisconsin. Classes 
t open until September 26, but during 
tire preceding week the freshmen will have 
wnefit of the new program of college coun- 
- and voeational guidance, 
he first step toward this end has already 
taken through the distribution of hand- 
containing ninety pages of information 
tudent life, scholarships and vocational 
tunities. These handbooks have been dis- 


d to all prospective freshmen, to 135 fac- 
ounselors and to 225 upper class or grad- 
tudents, who will assist in the work. 
atter have received preliminary instrue- 
how to proceed. 

New admission blanks which the university 
e this year for the first time will be placed 
hands of faculty counselors before the 
in period. These blanks, the result of 
ous conferences by a statewide committee 
cooperation, representing officials of colleges 
econdary schools, eall for data on interests, 
aptitudes and past records of the new students. 
The blanks are regarded as a step toward 
a plan for yoeational guidance which will even- 
tually start in the elementary schools and con- 

tinue through the sehool life of students. 
More natural and easy adjustments of fresh- 
to college life is the purpose of the fresh- 
man period. President Glenn Frank will meet 
faculty counselors and student advisers on the 


day preceding opening of the period. Indi- 
vidual conferences with faculty members will be 
arranged for the freshmen, and no counselor 
will have more than twenty pupils to guide. 
Choice of subjects, advice and interpretations of 
college life and procedures, use of the library 
and other matters will be discussed. The prob- 
lem of how to study and the matter of voca- 
tional guidance will be presented during the 
special period, but the project will be continued 
throughout the year. 

Educational tests not related to admission will 
be supplemented by convocations and by con- 
tacts between freshmen and advisers chosen 
from upperclassmen. 

Because of the new policy freshmen who enter 
the university this fall are expected to start with 
a decided advantage over those who came as new 
students in former years. 


SCHOOL ENROLMENT 


Wen the schools open this month about 
30,000,000 students will answer the summons, 
according to the U. 8S. Education Bureau. 

By tar the largest proportion of this huge 
student body are elementary school pupils, 
whose numbers the bureau estimates at a total 
of more than 23,000,000. 

High and preparatory schools are next with 
an enrolment of about 4,500,000, and colleges 
and universities will absorb another 1,000,000. 
Normal schools, commercial schools and spe- 
cial institutions account for the remaining 
1,500,000, 

Measured by the number of persons engaged 
in the educational field, education is the coun- 
try’s biggest business. In addition to the 30,- 
000,000 students there are about 1,000,000 
teachers. No other single industry employs or 
engages the full time of so many persons. 

Expenditures for education, which have been 
constantly on the upgrade since the war, will 
aggregate $3,000,000,000 this year, in the opin- 
ion of Dr. Frank M. Phillips, chief statistician 
of the bureau. Reports to the bureau gave the 
total expenditures for 1925-1926 as $2,744,- 
979,698, and Dr. Phillips believes a conserva- 
tive estimate of the increase will bring it to 
three billions for this fiseal year. 
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A declining birth rate in this country ma- 
terially has lowered the rate of increase in at- 
tendance at elementary schools in recent years. 
A graph of the attendance rate increase shows 
a tendency to flatten out since 1924, though the 
birth rate decline has been in progress since 
1915. 
be felt in the high schools and colleges in a few 


This lowered birth rate is expected to 


years. 

Illustrating the lessened attendance in ele- 
mentary schools, the first-grade enrolment in 
1915 was 4,281,013, in 1922 it was 4,084,145, 
and in 1926 it declined to 3,923,492. A part of 
this reduction may be charged to better schemes 
of promotion by which nearly all pupils are 
moved on a grade. Available statistics indicate 
that the 1930 census may show little if any in- 
crease in the number of children ready to enter 
number shown in the 1920 


school over the 


census. 

THE EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE 

FIELD COLUMBIAN MUSEUM 

How virtually every child in the schools of 
Chicago is constantly reached throughout the 
school year by supplementary educational ae- 
tivities of the Field Museum of Natural History 
is described in a booklet, “Field Museum and 
the Child,” published by the museum and sum- 
marized in the Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 

Three hundred and eighty-six schools in the 
600,000 


children, are being supplied with two traveling 


city, with a combined enrolment of 


museum exhibition changed two 
weeks during the school year, by the N. W. Har- 
ris public school extension department of the 
total of 1,000 


cases, containing botanical, geological, zoologi- 


cases, 


every 


museum. A more than such 
cal and economic specimens, are circulated by 
the museum. All the subjects represented per- 
tain to the plants, mineralogy, fossils, animals 
and industries of the Chicago region. 

The Nelson and 


Louise Raymond public school and children’s 


work of the James Anna 
lecture division of the museum provides free 
moving pictures, lantern slides, illustrated lee- 
tures, guide lecture tours and other educational 
entertainment, both in the schools themselves 
and at the museum. Through the activities of 
this division 265,649 children were reached di- 


rectly during 1927. 
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This pamphlet is to be distributed to schoo) 
officials, principals and others. It contains 
thirty-four pages of text describing in detgjj 
all of these activities on behalf of children and 
is illustrated with eight photogravures and five 
half-tones. A complete list of the subjects 
represented in the traveling exhibit cases, and q 
complete outline of the plan correlating the 
museum exhibits and lectures with the curriey. 
lum prescribed for the public schools by the 
Board of Education, are included in the pam 
phlet. 

The Harris extension department has been 
built up on an endowment of $250,000 esta} 
lished in 1911 by the late Norman Wait Harris, 
to which contributions amounting to $125,000 
added by 
Harris’ family. The 
founded on a $500,000 endowment provided by 


have since been members of M: 


Raymond division 
Mrs. Anna Louise Raymond as a memorial t 
her husband, James Nelson Raymond. 


LECTURES AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
INSTITUTE OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Stupents from foreign countries who have 
been coming to America to study educational 
institutions will have an opportunity of follow 
ing a fundamental course which has been o! 
Institute 


ganized by the International 


Teachers College, Columbia University. It 
consist of a series of lectures by a group o! 
tinguished educators drawn from Americar 
versities. Following is a list of the speak 


and subjects of the different lectures: 
Paul Monroe, ‘‘ Historical Foundat 


Education.’’ 
Strayer, 


October 2 
of American 

October 8. 
of Public Education in the United States.’’ 

October 16.—Alvin 8. ‘‘The Mater 
fasis of Education in the United States.’ 

October 23.—William H. Kilpatrick, ‘‘The Amer 
ean Elementary School.’’ 

October 29. 
Secondary School.’’ 

November 6.—Ernest H. Wilkins, ‘‘The America! 
College of Liberal Arts.’’ 

November 13.—James E. Russell, ‘‘ Vocational ané 
Professional Education in the United States 

November 20.—Walter A. Jessup, ‘‘The Am« 


George DD. ‘* Administrat 


Johnson, 


Charles H. Judd, ‘‘The Amer 


State University.’ 
November 27.—William F. 


Russell, ‘‘The Amer 


ean Teachers College. 
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December 4.—Harold Rugg, ‘‘The American Ex- 

perimental School.’’ 

December 11.—Edward L. Thorndike, ‘‘The Sci- 
ence of Education in the United States.’’ 
December 18.—William C. Bagley, ‘‘The Profes- 
sion of Teaching in the United States.’’ 
January 8.—Mary E. Woolley, ‘‘The Education of 

Women in the United Sta el 

January 15.—Robert R. Moton, ‘‘The Education 

of the Negro in the United States.’’ 

January 22.—Albert BR. Mann, ‘‘Education and 

Rural Life in the United States.’’ 

January 29.—John Dewey, ‘‘ Education and Indus- 

trialism in the United States.’’ 

February 5.—Boyd H. Bode, ‘‘Contemporary Edu- 

cational Theory in the United States.’’ 

February 12.—Nicholas Murray Butler, ‘‘ Educa- 

tion and World Citizenship.’’ 

THE CONVOCATION OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
Iv response to the request of school officials 

throughout the state, the committee in charge of 

the sixty-fourth Convoeation of the University 
of the State of New York has selected the sub- 
ect of “Research in Edueation” as the general 
heme of the sessions. To present this subject, 
which is receiving inereased attention, the com- 
mittee has seeured as speakers outstanding 
leaders in educational research and also in the 
fields of business and industrial research. The 

onvoeation will he held on October 18 and 19 

chancellor's hall of the State Education Build- 
in Albany. In view of the interest in the 
topies to be presented and the preeminence of 
the speakers, it is expected that the sessions will 
be more largely attended than ever before. 
Three general sessions will be conducted, on 


Thursday evening, October 18, and on Friday 
morning and afternoon, October 19. 

The subject on Thursday evening will be the 
“Value of Research.” The speakers will be Dr. 


Bb. R. Buekingham, lecturer in the graduate 
school of education at Harvard University, and 
Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, president of the Car- 
negie Corporation. 

The session on Friday morning will be devoted 
to the consideration of the topic, “Research in 
Industry and Business.” Addresses will be 
civen by Owen D. Young, chairman of the board 
of the General Eleetrie Company, and by Ed- 
ward A. Filene, president of William Filene’s 
Sons, Boston. 
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“Curriculum Research” will be the theme of 
the session on Friday evening. At this meeting 
addresses will be given by Dr. W. W. Charters, 
professor of education at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and by Dr. Edward Lee Thorndike, pro- 
fessor of educational psychology at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

A number of interesting features have been 
planned for the convocation. These include a 
reception on Thursday afternoon, the dedication 
of the Joseph Henry Monument in Capitol Park, 
musical selections by school orchestras and a 
motion picture based on some phase of industrial 
research. 

The convocation committee consists of the 
following: Walter Guest Kellogg, board of 
regents, chairman; Ernest C. Hartwell, presi- 
dent of the State Teachers Association, vice- 
chairman; Frank P. Graves, commissioner of 
education; James Sullivan, George M. Wiley, 
J. Cayee Morrison and Lewis A. Wilson, all of 
the department of education; Burtis E. Whit- 
taker, president of the Associated Academic 
Principals; Henry D. Fearon, president of the 
Associated School Boards and Trustees; Wilbur 
H. Lynch, president of the Council of Super- 
intendents; Mrs. Dorothy B. Connolly, president 
of the State Association of District Superinten- 
dents; Harry W. Langworthy, superintendent 
of schools, Gloversville, and Randolph T. Cong- 
don, principal of the Normal School, Potsdam. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue newly elected president of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science is 
Sir Thomas Holland, rector of the London Col- 
lege of Science and Technology. He will pre- 
side at the meeting to be held next year in South 
Africa. 


Dr. Crark 8. Nortrurup, professor of En- 
glish at Cornell University, has been elected 
president of Phi Beta Kappa at the sixteenth 
national council of the honorary scholastic fra- 
ternity in session in Ohio Wesleyan University. 
President Ellen F. Pendleton, of Wellesley Col- 
lege, was elected vice-president. Dr. Oscar M. 
Voorhees, New York, secretary, and David Lay- 
ton, New York, treasurer, were reelected. The 
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following were elected senators to serve six 
years: President James R. Angell, Yale Univer- 
sity; John W. Davis, New York City; Dr. John 
H. Finley, associate editor of the New York 
Times; Dr. Raymond B. Fosdick, New York 
City; Dr. Frank P. Graves, New York State 
Commissioner of Education; Dwight W. Mor- 
row, U. S. Ambassador to Mexico; Dr. Clark 
S. Northrup, Dr. Ellen F. Pendleton, Dr. Al- 
bert Shaw, editor of the Review of Reviews, 
and Owen D. Young, New York. 


Dr. LynN THoRNDIKE, professor of history 
at Columbia University, has been elected presi- 
dent of the History of Science Society, to fill 
the unexpired term of the late Dr. Edgar F. 


Smith. 


Dr. Jacos Goutp ScuurMaAN, U. S. Ambas- 
sador to Germany, formerly president of Cor- 


nell University, is visiting the United States. 


StepHEN C. Simms, who since 1913 has been 
curator of public-school extension of the Field 
Columbian Museum, Chicago, has been elected 
succeed the late 


director of the museum, to 


David Charles Davies, who died on July 14. 


G. Bromiey OxNnam will be inaugurated as 
president of De Pauw University on October 12. 
The inauguration will be a part of a two-day 
celebration at the university. Among other 
events will be the dedication of Lucy Rowland 
Hall, the new dormitory for women. Bishop 
Edwin Holt Hughes, a former president of De 
Pauw University, will give the inaugural ad- 
Ed Jackson, governor of Indiana; Wil- 
liam Lowe Bryan, president of Indiana Uni- 
sishop Edgar Blake, of the In- 


dianapolis Area, will make short addresses. 


dress. 


versity, and 


Dr. WittiAM ALLEN Wixsur, for twenty- 
four years dean of Columbian College, George 
Washington University, has been appointed 


Dr. Charles Edward 
Hill, professor of political science, has been ap- 


provost of the university. 


pointed acting dean in place of Dr. Wilbur. 


Dr. Frank Wasuincton BaALwou, superin- 
tendent of schools at Washington, D. C., has 
been appointed professorial lecturer in educa- 


tion at George Washington University. 
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Dr. H. W. Distap, of Emory University, has 
been appointed head of the department of edy. 
eation and director of teacher training in the 
University of New Mexico. He has had a ny». 
ber of years experience in connection with re. 
search and teaching in Northwestern Universit, 


and in the city schools of Minneapolis. 





REVEREND JOHN M. RATCLIFF has been a; 
pointed assistant professor of religious educa 
tion in the school of religion and im the depart 
ment of education in the school of liberal art 
of Tutts College. 


Dr. Evwin G. FLemine will leave Column! 
University this autumn to become associate pr 
fessor of psychology at William and Mary ( 


lege. 


At the Frank A 


Geldard, formerly of Clark University, has bee: 


University of Virginia, 
appointed associate professor of psycho 
Miss Louisa Oates will occupy the newly estat 
lished Sadie Heath Cabiness chair of nurs 
education. Miss Adelaide A. Mayor, of Tr 
ers College, Columbia University, has beet 


pointed assistant professor in the same subject 


Harry F. Fore, associate professor of Eng 
at Purdue University, has become head ot! 
English department and chairman of the cor 
mittee on graduate study at Creighton Ur 


sity. 


Mrs. ALMA TyLer Perkins, for the past tw 
years dean of women at Carroll College, \\ 
kesha, Wisconsin, has been appointed deat 
Rockford College and assumed ber 
Dean Perkins 1 


graduate of Wellesley and Simmons Colleg 


women at 


new office on September 15. 


Perer A. Mortensen, formerly superintet 
dent of the Chicago schools, has returned to th 
school system as principal of an elementat 


school. 


THe National Council of Education has a! 
nounced the election of Superintendent Fran} 
G. Pickell, of Montclair, New Jersey, to men 
bership in the council. 


Miss Jane C. ALLEN, for the last two years 
general director of the National Organization 
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for Publie Health Nursing, recently presented 
her resignation and it has been accepted with 
regret by the directors. 


|. DicKERSON, executive assistant of the 
hoard on library and adult edueation of the 
American Library Association, has accepted the 
librarianship of the Indianapolis Publie Library 
and will assume his new work sometime after 
October 1. 


Tue Mississippi Library Commission has ap- 
pointed Elizabeth N. Robinson to the new posi- 
on of seeretary. Miss Robinson is a graduate 
i the Carnegie Library School, Pittsburgh, has 
been children’s librarian and branch librarian 

the Seattle Publie Library, librarian of the 
Medford, Oregon, Publie Library, and head of 
the school division of the St. Paul Public 
Library 

De. Hart R. Dovenass, of the University of 
Oregon, is spending a year’s leave of absence as 

ting lecturer in secondary education at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Peoressor C. I. Lewis, of Harvard Univer- 
will conduct a seminar in logie during the 
ug term at Columbia University. 


De. IL. H. Porter, professor of economics at 
University of Washington at Seattle, has 
appointed exchange professor at Dart- 


College. 


De. George Houusrer, Hinghua, China, has 
heen appointed professor of missions at Ohio 
evan University during the year’s leave of 
uce ot Professor Albert E. Suthers. 


Miss Iba M. Tarpevy will be the first oecu- 
pant of the newly created William L. Honnold 
ectureship at Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois, 
the establishment of which was announced last 
spring. Her term of residence will be for six 
weeks during the first semester. The subjects 
ot Miss Tarbell’s lectures will be “The Growth 
of Big Business in America.” 


De. Joun Exvor Boopry will join the depart- 
ment of philosophy of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles during the coming year. 
It is expeeted that Dr. Ferdinand Casper Schil- 
ler, of Oxford University, will lecture during 
the second semester. 





Ernest W. Linpstrom, professor of genetics 
at the lowa State College at Ames, has returned 
after a year in Europe. He was assistant di- 
rector of the International Board in Biology 
and Agriculture. Professor Lindstrom traveled 
in most of the countries of Europe where there 
is important research, except in Russia, in order 
that the board, through fellowships and assist- 
ance to laboratories, might best assist the prog- 
ress of science. 


Dr. F. W. Hart, of the department of educa- 
tion of the University of California, has re- 
turned to Berkeley after conducting summer- 
session courses at Utah Agricultural College in 
education administration. In the early part of 
the summer, Dr. Hart conducted round table 
discussions of New Mexico city and county 
school superintendents at their annual confer- 
ence at Albuquerque, held under the auspices of 
the University of New Mexico. 


Dr. O. D. Fosrer, university secretary of the 
Council of Church Boards of Education, has re- 
turned to his work after five months spent in 
the recuperation of his health, most of the time 
in Europe. Dr. Foster visited Italy, Switzer- 
land, Austria, Bohemia, Germany, Holland, Bel- 
gium, France, England, Ireland and Scotland. 


Dr. E. A. Birce, president emeritus of the 
University of Wisconsin, has returned from 
northeastern Wisconsin where his party of ten 
men studied the contents of 229 lakes. Dr. 
Birge spent his seventy-seventh birthday un- 
packing boxes containing hundreds of samples 
of lake water and low forms of lake life, col- 
lected during the summer in the comprehensive 
study of lake productivity which he began about 
thirty years ago. 


Dr. Ropert L. Ke.iy, executive secretary of 
the Council of Church Boards of Education and 
permanent executive officer of the Association of 
American Colleges, gave lectures on college ad- 
ministration at the summer sessions of Columbia 
University, New York University and the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


SEVEN courses for the Lowell Institute lec- 
tures have been announced. Vilhjalmur Ste- 
fansson will give eight lectures on the Arctic 
regions during January. He will be preceded 
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by M. Paul Havard, professor of the College of 
France, who will give the opening course on 
“La sensibilité francaise au dix-huitieme siécle” 
in French; Professor Robert DeCourey Ward, 
professor of climatology at Harvard Univer- 
sity, who will discuss “Man and his Climate,” 
in eight lectures, and Dr. Paul J. Sachs, pro- 
fessor of fine arts at Harvard University, whose 
subject is not ready for announcement. The 
three remaining lectures will be by Dr. Chester 
N. Greenough, professor of English at Har- 
vard, on “The Influence of English on Amer- 
ican Literature in the Eighteenth Century”; R. 
G. Hawtrey, on “Economies and Sovereignty,” 
and Ernest Barker, professor of political sei- 
ence in the University of Cambridge, on “En- 
glish Political Ideas during the American Revo- 
lution.” 

WILLIAM 1896 to 
1916 when he became professor emeritus, Seth 
Low professor of history at Columbia Univer- 


MILLIGAN SLOANE, from 


sity, died on September 10, aged seventy-seven 
years. 

Dr. 
of physies of the University of North Carolina 


AnprEWw Henry Parrerson, professor 
for twenty years and for the last seventeen dean 
of the school of applied sciences, has died at the 
age of fifty-eight years. Dr. Paterson had leave 
of absence from the university and was resting 
at Little Boar’s Head, New Hampshire, in the 


hope of recovering his health. 


Henry Lane ENO, research associate in psy- 
chology at Princeton University and a member 
of the American Psychological Association, died 
on September 10. Mr. Eno gave to Princeton 
University the building for the department of 
psychology. 

Ropert Forsytu, who prior to his retirement 
twenty-four years ago was superintendent of 
schools and principal of the high school in Leb- 
anon, New Hampshire, for sixteen years, died 
on September 13 at the age of eighty-seven 
years. 

Tue National Recreation Congress will be held 
in Atlantie City, New Jersey, from October 1 
to 6. In the 
nationally known leaders are being invited to 
speak at general evening sessions. There will 
be opportunity to participate in music pro- 


addition to group discussions 
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grams, mass games and recreation evenings; yp. 
usual recreation activities will be shown in the 
exhibit room, and on Friday and Saturday the 
national finals of the Model Aircraft Tourng. 
ment will be held. 


From June 15 to June 30, 1929, an inter 
national library conference will be held in Rome 
The conference, which has received the approval 
of the Prime Minister of Italy, will be econ 
vened by the International Library and Bi) 
liographical Committee, a committee formed by 
representatives of fifteen nations at the fiftieth 
annual meeting of the British Library Asso 
ciation in 1927. Invitations will be extended t 
different countries to send official delegates a: 
As the meet 
ing of the American Library Association wil] be 
the 
States in the spring, it is probable that a specia 


guests of the Italian government. 


held in southeastern part of the United 


party will sail for the international conference 


WASHINGTON UNtversity, St. Lovts, is th 
recipient of the residue of the estate of the lat 
shoe manufacturer, 


George Warren Brown, 


which amounts to $630,000. 

Between $500,000 and $1,000,000 is left 
the late Robert H. Ingersoll, manufacturer « 
dollar watches to create the “Robert and R 
in New York | 


within the next two years, to aid “worthy boys 


berta Ingersoll Foundation” 
in obtaining a “college, university or profes 
sional education.” 

LONG IsLAND UNIVERSITY has moved to its new 
The Brooklyn College 


of Pharmacy which was established in 1887 )) 


building in Brooklyn. 


the Kings County Pharmaceutical Society as 4 


lecture center has become a part of the univer 


sity. It became a full-fledged technical seho 
in 1891. It has graduated about 3,000 studen' 


and its classes number about 250 each year. 


Eacn year the lota chapter of Phi Sig 
ries 


Sigma fraternity, at the University of Pitts 


burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, presents 

scholarship of one hundred dollars to a Jews! 
girl, not a member of a fraternity, who is « 
tered as a junior or senior student in the u 
versity. The recipient of the scholarship 


the basis of scholastic attainment, 


selected on 
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leadership and personality. A committee com- 
posed of the dean of women, two members of 
the faculty and two members of the fraternity 
select the girl best deserving of the award. The 
scholarship is awarded annually at the June 
commencement, and is known as the Iota of 
Phi Sigma Sigma Scholarship Award. 


Tue city council of Oakland, California, has 
voted an inerease of approximately 25 per cent. 
to the Board of Library Directors for the use 
of the Oakland Free Library, Oakland Public 
Museum and Oakland Art Gallery. This will 
increase the available funds about $50,000 over 
last year’s revenues. The city of Piedmont, 
California, entirely within the geographical area 
of the city of Oakland, which has been paying 
to the city of Oakland $1,500 a year for service 
from the Oakland Library, is increasing its pay- 
ment this year to $4,770. The commissioner of 
revenue and finance of the city of Oakland in 
his letter transmitting the proposed eity budget 

» the council said, among other things: “The 
library performs a great and useful work in the 
community. Furthermore, it is in the hands of 
a trained and competent personnel and I am 

mvineed that any money given to this fund 

| be wisely and advantageously spent.” 


TWENTY-FIVE seniors in the school of educa- 
n at the Pennsylvania State College are now 
in Johnstown for a nine-weeks’ period of prac- 
tice teaching, in which they will take complete 
charge of certain high-school classes, under the 
supervision of the resident teacher and a col- 
lege staff faculty member. This is the second 
year that the Johnstown schools have been used 
rr this purpose. Professor Frank A. Butler, 
ormerly on the faeulty of the University of 
Wisconsin, is in eharge of the resident super- 
A second group will go to Johnstown 

or nine weeks beginning with November 12. 


Tue University of Wisconsin School of Edu- 
cation, ineluding various teacher training 
courses, enrolled 1,418 students during the last 
academie year, excluding the summer session. 
Because most of the students in the school regis- 
ter as juniors, after two years of regular uni- 
versity work, the upper classes show the heavier 
enrolment. Seniors numbered 589, juniors 421, 
~ophomores 142, freshmen 169. There were also 
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two adult specials, 90 graduate students, three 
fellows and two scholars. 


STATISTICAL analysis of the registration rec- 
ords for new undergraduate students at the 
University of California this semester show that 
women outnumber the men by twenty-eight and 
that although the total registration of new un- 
dergraduates is 116 greater than last year, there 
is a decrease in the number entering the medical 
school, the college of mechanics, the college of 
chemistry and the school of jurisprudence. Di- 
vided into classes, the new undergraduates, all 
undergraduate students who have never at- 
tended the university before, appear as follows: 
73 seniors, 536 juniors, 216 sophomores, 1,580 
freshmen and 83 special students, making a 
total of 2,488. Of this total, 1,231 are men and 
1,257 women. The number of students entering 
the university with advanced standing, that is, 
sophomore rating or higher, has steadily in- 
creased during the last fourteen years from 21 
per cent. in 1914, to 34.3 per cent. in 1928. The 
women have consistently outnumbered the men 
for the past three years. Among the new un- 
dergraduates about 8.2 per cent. are registered 
from outside the state. 


Tue School Board of Pottsville, Pennsylvania, 
and the Parent-Teacher Association will jointly 
conduct an investigation into conditions in the 
schools, following the resignation of F. W. 
Moser, principal of the high school. The board 
has refused to accept his resignation. Mr. 
Moser made the following statement: “My 
resignation as principal of the Pottsville High 
School has been under consideration by me for 
a long time and did not come suddenly. I have 
no statement to make as to the reason which 
caused my resignation, but if pressed by the 
school board will be only too willing to disclose 
my reasons. I believe that my resignation will 
be for the good of the high school and those 
concerned.” 


SUPERINTENDENT Ropinson G. JONES, an- 
nounces that steps toward shortening Cleveland’s 
school course from twelve years to ten will be 
started this year. The action is in line with the 
policy extensively discussed at the last conven- 
tion of the National Education Association and 
in other educational organizations. Cleveland 
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is one of the first cities in the country to try the 
experiment. It will probably require several 
years to make the change. 


Tue school grades of unemployed pupils in 
the high school at Joliet, Illinois, are only one 
per cent, higher than the school grades of the 
employed pupils, according to a study reported 
to the United States Bureau of Education in 
connection with its survey of part-time educa- 
tion. Those pupils who were employed devoted 
approximately two hours per day to employ- 
ment outside of school hours, that is, before 
school, after school and on Saturday. The study 
was made of the school grades of 250 employed 
and 1,650 unemployed pupils in the Joliet Town- 
ship High School, Joliet, Illinois, for the school 
year 1927-28. The reasons the pupils gave for 
work were as follows: 58 per cent. of the pupils 
wanted spending money; 27 per cent. gave as 
their reasons, “necessary to stay in school,” “to 
help parents,” and “to buy clothes and books”; 
6 per cent. wanted to occupy their spare time, 
and 9 per cent. referred to ear fare, savings 
accounts, money for college, vacation funds or 
experience. Eighty-two per cent. of the em- 
ployed pupils stated that the work did not inter- 
fere with their accomplishments in school. The 
average weekly earnings per pupil employed was 


$4.82 for the boys and $2.87 for the girls. 


THe Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation states that one new case of infantile 
paralysis was recently reported from Baltimore 
County, but no new eases from Baltimore City. 
The outbreak appears to be on a downward 
trend. Ejighty-nine cases in all have been re- 
ported in Baltimore since the first of the year. 
Six of these cases resulted fatally, the last death 
having been reported, August 30. The total in 
the state numbered 117 during August. The 
publie schools of Baltimore did not reopen until 
September 17. This decision was actuated by 
the Parent-Teacher Association expressing op- 
position to opening on September 5 Serious ad- 
ministrative difficulties in the delayed return of 
a large number of pupils would have been en- 
countered had the schools opened on schedule, 
and after a two and a half hour debate, the 
Baltimore City School Board decided on post- 
ponement. The board, however, is convineed 
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that there is no necessity for this postponement, 
and, if there were no other consideration thay 
the public health involved, it feels that it would 
have been its duty to open the schools as 
planned. Parents on the advice of their family 
physicians refused to allow the children to re 
sume their classes on the fifth. 


THE tercentenary of the laying of the founda. 
tion stone of George Heriot’s Hospital, a 
famous old Edinburgh school, has recently been 
celebrated. The school is one of the oldest in. 
stitutions of Edinburgh, having been founded 
by George Heriot, court jeweler to King James 
V1 of Scotland. 


A Revrer despatch reports that six Freneh 
professors have been engaged by the Turkish 
government to teach in the Constantinople and 
Smyrna schools and that one hundred young 
Turks are going to France for study. 


THE municipality of Berlin is planning to in 
crease the number of infant welfare centers a 
to equip them with irradiation apparatus 
against rickets. All children who are rachiti 
or show evidence of becoming so will receiv 


} 


treatment free of charge. Children will also 
given orthopedic treatment when needed. A 
the orthopedic department of the universit 
clinic is overburdened at present, new ortly 
pedie centers are to be established in the 1 


nicipal hospitals. 


DEMONSTRATION trains and traveling mot 
pictures are two innovations in India by meat 
of which officials of that country hope to spre 
information to the illiterate millions regarding 


cooperation and other subjects. It has lv 


found that in this way large areas can be co\ 

ered and that everywhere large and interested 
erowds are attracted by the pictures and © 
hibits. The first demonstration train was intro 
duced last year. It consisted of seven cars, 1! 

cluding one each for agriculture, public health, 
industries and cooperation. The agricultural 
car was an effort to show the producer how the 
quality and quantity of his output could be 
proved by scientific methods. It contained sam 
ples of cereals and other products, implements, 


fodder and feeds for cattle, fertilizers, msec! 
cides, ete. The cooperative car contained ex 


in 
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hibits designed to show the benefits of coopera- Germany belong to the government, furnish free 
tive enterprises in Bengal, and officials were transportation for the vacation trips. A fol- 
present to explain the exhibits and give out in- low-up system has been established to check the 
formation. results of the plan. A complete change of 
climate and surroundings is found to have pro- 
duced good effects in 90 per cent. of the cases, 
and vacations spent near home produce good 
effects in 40 per cent. A special committee was 
recently organized in Austria for the purpose of 
arranging vacations for Austrian children in 


Tue Peking correspondent of the London 
cables that “students of Tsinghua College 
institution which owes its existence to 
\merica in devoting to its upkeep the undis- 
rsed portion of the Boxer indemnity—are 


making hay of the organization, built up after 
of edueational effort. They claim that the Germany and German children in Austria. 


Times 


colleze is full of accumulated evils, and, as 
ers from afar in pursuit of learning, they 
distressed by the sorry spectacle. Their SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
association, determined to get rid of the domi- RECENT SECONDARY SCHOOL RE- 
neering elements—the masters who prescribe FORMS IN CHILE 

e lessons—has telegraphed to Shanghai for a DeveLopment of all sides of the child’s in- 


president, who will be agreeable to manage  tellectual and physical well-being and freedom 
college according to the ideas of the stu- 





are 


, to express his own personality are the outstand- 
Meanwhile, the students are carrying ing features of the new general regulations for 
a campaign against the masters, who insist secondary schools issued by the Chilean gov- 
i fixed curriculum, regular hours, periodical ernment during the month of July. These regu- 
ymin ations and all the other hindrances to lations, which reflect some of the modern 
ithful enjoyment, and have compelled five of trends of education which have been entering 
them to resign by swarming into their homes in Chile from Europe and the United States, also 
the dead of night. Their particular complaint show a sincere desire to adapt the schools of 
nst the professor of chemistry is that he Chile to the special needs of the nation. 
did not know enough about Sun Yatsen’s ‘three According to the new regulations special at- 
people’s principles.’ It is understood that prac- tention is paid to health in the schools and 
ly all the staff intends to resign if the new —.),,.<05 are to be held out of doors wherever the 
president arrives.” health of the pupils and the nature of the sub- 
\ccorDING to a reeent report of the national ject studied permit. In so far as possible all 
ety in Germany organized to provide vaca- studying is to be done in the school, and no 
for children, there are in that country teacher can require a student under fifteen 
1,300 yaeation colonies with accommodations for years of age to do work at home. Further- 
100,000 children. Every year through them more, all new pupils are required to take a 
about 370,000 sehool children, one tenth of the physical as well as a mental examination. 
chool population of Germany, get holidays in Special attention is given in the new regula- 
country, the total number since the organiza- tions to developing the personality of the stu- 
n of the ageney being about 4,000,000. The dent. The child’s personality should not be 
ork is done through private welfare societies curbed by too rigid discipline, and no corporal 
n cooperation with municipalities, public school punishment should be administered in the 
insurance agencies and other organizations. schools. Individual thinking should be de- 
About 70,000 of these children are provided for veloped, and for this purpose text-books are 
farm families. Special rest homes are pro- considered as an aid but not as an essential 
vided for those in need of medical supervision. part of education. Teachers can not require 
A new development in Germany is the “forest the students to buy them. Furthermore, the 
chool” system, by means of which entire classes lecture system is to be abandoned, except in the 
vith their teachers are transferred to the coun- few eases where the subject itself requires pre- 
‘ry for several months. The railroads which in sentation of the work in this manner. 
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In the regulations stress is laid on forming 
a spirit of cooperation among the students, 
cooperation with the students and teachers and 
also cooperation with the community outside. 
For this purpose the establishment of Boy 
Scout units is favored, and approval is given 
to plans for implanting habits of temperance 
and of school savings. The school is consid- 
ered the nucleus of a school community bearing 
the same name as that of the school. This 
community is formed of students, teachers, 
parents and guardians, and is governed by a 
board chosen annually. Like most parent 
teacher associations, the organization deals 
with matters of health, spiritual culture, moral 
development and productive efficiency of the 
child. At first the community considers some 
of the internal problems of the school, which 
are brought to its attention by the principal of 
the school. But it is expected that in time the 
scope of its work will be enlarged: improving 
conditions around the school building and 
grounds, helping needy students, carrying on 
a sort of community extension work outside of 
the schoo! itself. 

These general regulations come as a sequel 
to several decrees, which, beginning with that 
of January 20 of this year, have revolutionized 
the secondary schools of Chile. Of the 117 
secondary schools previously open, several 
have been closed, giving way to schools of the 
new order, while many have added or substi- 
tuted new courses. The schools formerly were 
a heterogeneous group, but under the new laws 
they are classified and arranged into an orderly 
system. 

The new program of the schools is arranged 
so as to open a field of productive activity to 
Chilean youth, and consequently the schools 
now meet in a better way the economic needs 
of the country. The introduction of technical 
courses in most of the liceos or high schools is 
the outstanding feature of the new program. 
There are twenty-one purely technical highs, 
which have a five-year course, during the last 
three years of which majors are offered in eom- 
merece, industries, agriculture, mining and 
feminine trades. Although the other lyeeums 
are not primarily technical, each has a techni- 


cal major in which the student can specialize 
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during the last three years of the six-yeg; 
course. The fifty so-called liceos SEmMi-integ. 
rales have two sections or majors: one techni- 
eal and one of either arts or sciences, The 
seven so-called liceos integrales have all three 
majors: technical, arts and sciences. 

The two purely cultural high schools are the 
National Institute and the Diego Barros Arana 
Boarding School, where the students specialix 
during the last three years in one of the fo! 
lowing sciences—mathematies, physics, chem. 
istry, biology; or in one of the following 
humanities—literature, philosophy, history. 

Specialized secondary education is also give: 
in the following types of schools: Commercial 
institutes, schools of commerce, industria! 
schools, vocational schools for girls and schools 
for abnormals. 

Entrance requirements for the secondar 
schools include a diploma from the six-year 
primary school course or the passing of an ex 
amination on those subjects. At present pupils 
of eleven years of age are admitted, but it is 
expected that after the new system has be 
in operation a few years the minimum age w 
be placed at from thirteen to fifteen. Upon 
completion of the high school course the pupil 
will receive a Licencia Secundaria (secondary 
school certificate) if he graduates from the scien 
tifie or arts course, or a Certificado de Comp: 
tencia (certificate of competency) if he grad 
uates from a technical high or a_ technical 
course. The former diploma will admit the 
possessor to the university institutes connected 
with the University of Chile at Santiago, 
which are professional preparatory schools 

The new curricula for the secondary schools 
were put into practice when the Chilean schools 
opened this year in March. The department o! 
education claims that the reforms have alread 
proved themselves successful. The enrolment 
this year was larger than last year, so large 
that several parallel classes had to be formed 
to take care of the students. The enrolment in 
many of the schools shows a marked preference 
for scientific and technical majors, and, accord- 
ing to the school authorities, this justifies the 
new changes. The following enrolment figures 
are given to illustrate this preference: In No 
3 Girls’ Lyceum eighty-one enrolled in tl 
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<ientifie course, seventy-nine in the technical 
course and thirty-three in the arts; in the 
fourth-year course of the Amundtegui Lyceum 
Afty-one scientifie majors enrolled, twelve in the 
arts and eleven in the technical course. The 


vovernment is spending five million pesos in 


equipping sehools for the new technical courses, 
and it is hoped that the present school system 
will adequately meet the needs of the secondary 
shoo! education of the nation. 
R. 8. 
DIVISION OF EDUCATION, 
Pan AMERICAN UNION 


DISCUSSION 


THE ALGEBRAIZATION OF 
MATHEMATICS 
Tue term arithmetization of mathematics 
seems to have been introduced by the late Felix 
in, who directed attention to a marked 
ency in the development of mathematics 
nee the time of A. L. Cauchy towards an em- 
isis on arithmetie concepts. Recently it has 
been pointed out that the tendency towards 
arithmetization ean clearly be traced back to 
the time of Euclid and that it furnishes one of 
the most useful unifying principles in the study 
of the history of elementary mathematies.' In 
the present article we aim to direct attention to 
a closely related tendency which may be de- 
noted by the term algebraization of mathematics, 
and which can be as clearly distinguished from 
tendency towards arithmetization as the 
t of algebra can be distinguished from 
arithmetic. The existence of the for- 
mer tendeney has been frequently recognized in- 
ly, and its marked development in modern 
eementary mathematies was forcibly expressed 
by Sir Oliver Lodge in his “Easy Mathematics,” 
1906, page 127, where it is stated that “An equa- 
hon is the most serious and important thing in 
mathematics.” 

One of the clearest instances of algebraiza- 
tion is exhibited by the works of I. Newton and 
G. W. Leibniz relating to the founding of the 


'Cf., H. Wieleitner, Jahresbericht der Deutschen 
Vathematiker Vereinigung, Vol. 36 (1927), p. 74; 
G. A. Miller, Science, Vol. 62 (1925), p. 328. 
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broad subject now commonly known as Calculus. 
It is now easy to see traces of this subject in 
some of the works of Archimedes, and espe- 
cially in many of the writings of the first half 
of the seventeenth century. Near the end of 
volume two of the well-known “Vorlesungen 
iiber Geschichte der Mathematik” by M. Cantor 
it is stated that the infinitesimal calculus may 
be said to have been discovered during the half 
century 1615-1668, and that Fermat was espe- 
cially successful in developing differential cal- 
culus while Pascal took a leading part in the 
development of the integral calculus. While 
traces of the algebraization of this subject may 
be found in the works of these French mathe- 
maticians it remained for Newton and Leibniz 
to inaugurate a real algebra of this calculus, 
and hence the eredit of the discovery of the 
broad subject of Calculus is now commonly 
given to these men. It would be more nearly 
correct to say that they algebraized some of the 
earlier developments relating to Caleulus and 
thus stimulated an active interest in a very 
fertile field of research at that time. 

The algebraization of trigonometry may be 
said to have been inaugurated by Vieta even be- 
fore the concepts of the trigonometric functions 
had been arithmetized. Traces of much earlier 
steps towards algebraization in trigonometry 
are numerous, especially in the works of 
Arabian mathematicians. In fact, it has been 
recently discovered that a work by Archimedes 
on the heptagon contains various steps in this 
direction.2. These earlier steps seem, however, 
to relate to special problems rather than to the 
development of a general method for the study 
of the subject of goniometry. In the study of 
this subject the algebraic equation plays a very 
fundamental rédle. In particular, Vieta ob- 
served the relation between a cubic equation 
having three real roots and the goniometry for- 
mula by means of which the cosine of 3A can 
be expressed in terms of the cosine of A, and 
thus he threw much light on the so-called irre- 
ducible case in the general solution of the cubic 
equation. In this and in various other develop- 
ments the algebraization of trigonometry led to 
important advances in the subject of algebra 
itself just as the arithmetization of various ele- 


2 Science, Volume 67 (1928), page 555. 
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mentary concepts has led to new advances in the 
subject of the theory of numbers. 

The second book of Euclid’s “Elements” is 
commonly regarded as a kind of geometrical 
algebra, and hence it results that the contact 
between algebra and geometry was implicitly 
recognized already in ancient times. This con- 
tact was especially emphasized by RK. Descartes, 
and his work aroused a wide interest in the gen- 
eral problem of the algebraization of geometry. 
Efforts along this line gave rise to the vast sub- 
ject of analytic geometry, which has close 
contact with the various graphical methods of 
ealeulation and of conveying with striking 
clearness by means of graphs various scientific 
facts. Just as the arithmetization of elemen- 
tary mathematics was greatly aided by the 
choice of related units of linear, surface and 
solid measures, so the algebraization of more 
advanced mathematics has been aided by an in- 
creasing emphasis on the laws of combination 
of the elements under consideration irrespective 
of the wide range of meanings which may be 
attached to these elements. Hence algebraiza- 
tion tends to economize thought and it is this 
feature thereof that has been largely respon- 
sible for the growth of this tendency and will 
probably insure its permanency. At any rate, 
the history of mathematics appears more con- 
nected if it is noted that arithmetization and 
algebraization have been fundamental tenden- 
cies in many of the developments of mathe- 
matics of the widest seope. G. A. MILLER 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


DIPLOMAS IN EREWHON! 

He had been out from Erewhon, had Profes- 
sor Egsin, and was now returning to the land, 
beyond the Range, when as luck would have it, 
I chanced to have from his lips an account, 
brief indeed but to me most telling, of the way 
they do in Erewhon, about diplomas. The 
professor’s account of the Erewhonian diploma 
procedure was upsetting to me; for it seems 
that in his land the graduates of high schools 
were always expected to secure two diplomas. 
As soon as I got his drift I resolved to hide 
the fact that our own high-school (and college) 


1 Butler, Samuel, ‘‘Erewhon, or Over the 
Range.’’ 

















graduates receive but one diploma; they are not 
required to capture two. 

Had it not been for the incompatibility of 
practice on diplomas, here, and there, the pro- 
fessor and I might have spent our forty min. 
utes in the gentle bliss of noting that our minds 
moved along on parallel tracks, for we were 
both sold on education. But on diplomas, 
diplomas and attendant cireumstance, we wen 
far apart, or, as one is to two. 

As one might surmise, the difference in nun 
ber of diplomas connoted a difference in ed 
cational theory. And in the talk something 
would occur every little while to leave me per 
plexed or staring. “Conditioned in lightning” 
was one of the jolts. Now just what might 


‘ ] 


‘conditioned in lightning” be, I asked myself 
I inferred that a pupil who showed too much 
fear of this electrical phenomenon might draw 
less than a passing mark in emotional develo, 
ment, whether or not he succeeded in passing 
all the tests for academic subject-matter grad 
uation and getting that diploma. 

Egsin must have divined my confusion; he 
veered more and more to particulars. It seems 
he had had the duty thrust upon him of run 
ning down and bringing to book parents whose 
reprehensible tantrums and stodgy fixations 
proved a handicap to the children of their 
gangrenous households, for a child from a: 
emotionally non-integrated home had about as 
much chance to get his Mot-Cult (Emotional 
Culture) diploma in June as a grizzly bear 
would have of being mistaken for a humming- 
bird. Hence, the pursuit of the parents by th 
educators. No more rough stuff in the homes 

This tutor, or combination tutor and dom« 
tic Nemesis, went on to say that the Erewh 
ians had begun with the academic standard, but 
that an epidemic of murders had rocked the 
teaching profession. It was palpable, ran on 
Egsin, that a man might hold a subject-matter 
diploma in one hand and an automatic in the 
other. Something had been overlooked. The 
Mot-Cult diploma was the culmination of a ™ 
form that went to the very roots of things, 
education now, in Erewhon, was not what i 
was; it was improved. 

Now in my day it was the commonest occur 


rence to damn the teacher if you did not lik 
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the subject. It was only when Egsin was un- 
rolling his exposition that it dawned on me 
how unjust this proclivity was to the teacher. 
Here | was, a man of forty, perceiving, and 
‘or the first time, that there must have been a 
jaw in my emotional structure for having 
fallen so readily into the vice of getting mad 
at the wrong objeet or so often at anything; I 
led with shame how I had fallen over 
rs, and blamed the chairs; and in the be- 
presence of Egsin I felt like a student of 
law who discovers that the legislature 
repealed his information. How many 
s and perversions may not have fallen 
lot, a graduate of merely the subject- 

ide, as it were? 
\s | am a pacifist, at least to the extent of 
¢ that war is uneconomical and messy, 


t out the professor on war. 


‘ll venture to say,” answered Egsin, “that 
y war you have ever had there have been 
¢ the brawlers the most highly educated 


if the time; anyhow that was true in an- 
lays in Erewhon; men with our highest 
showed few generic differences in emo- 
rom the ordinary run; it was as if the 
were on a height for learning but on a 
level for feeling. The Mot-Cult 
ma is a tangible evidence of an apprecia- 
a consistent cultural elevation. While 
s give subject-matter diplomas at com- 

ents, the Mot-Cults get the hand.” 
e time was upon us when Egsin would take 
‘ut my eagerness was greater than ever. 
me,” said I, “but tell me this; I must 
Never have I met a person, never 
| dreamed of meeting a human being who 
ed to have such adroit facility for laugh- 
: at the right time.” (I had sprung two or 

little jokes.) 

“It’s in the eurrieulum,’ 


, 


replied Egsin, eying 
iluminum bird that would bear him beyond 
Statues and into Erewhon. “The Mot-Cult 
ploma is not granted simply for avoiding 
rages, fears and envies; it goes to him in whom 
ire built up appreciations and kinds of sensi- 
The world is made by praise.” 

ie propeller whirred, the multiple motors 
ed and a tornado of rushing air drowned 


words, Egsin waved farewell, and did even 


that in a manner giving a subtle charm to leave- 
taking, dismal by convention, and possibly soon 
afterwards may have been presiding at com- 
mencements, passing out diplomas with both 
hands—the subject-matter diploma with one, 
and the emotional culture sheepskin with the 
other. 
ARLAND D. WEEKS 
SratTe COLLEGE, 
Farco, NortH Dakora 





QUOTATIONS 
THE COLLEGE YEAR 


UntrousLep by anxious questions what is 
wrong with the American college, or even by 
definite findings that pretty nearly everything 
is wrong, something like 300,000 young men 
and women have made all necessary prepara- 
tions for becoming freshmen within the next 
fortnight. In this respect they behave very like 
their adult relatives who continue to get mar- 
ried despite the breakdown of marriage, to earn 
their livings in the offices of shops despite the 
crisis of the white-collar class, to raise cotton, 
wheat and hogs despite the prostration of agri- 
culture and to vote the party ticket despite the 
disintegration of the parties. As an index to 
national prosperity the extraordinary growth 
of higher popular education may be considered 
at least as significant as the increase of auto- 
mobiles. 

In 1890 high-schoo! attendance accounted for 
514 per cent. of all children of high-school age; 
in 1926 the percentage was 35. In 1890 the 
number of college students was 144 per cent. of 
the total population of college age; in 1926 it 
was 9 per cent. The new academic year will 
probably find 1,000,000 students in the colleges, 
universities and professional schools. This 
enormous gain has been effected in the face of 
mounting costs of college education far beyond 
the rise in the general level of prices. Last 
June President Emeritus Thwing stated in the 
New York Times that the average annual cost 
of tuition for men and women twenty years ago 
was $136; to-day it is $336. Even when allow- 
ance is made for the relatively greater amount 
of self-support among college students, it is 
obvious that a high condition of family well- 
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being stands behind a four-fold increase in the 
number of students purchasing college educa- 
tion at double the cost. 

The rush to the colleges has not been an un- 
mixed blessing; certainly not from the point of 
view of harassed college administrations and 
faculties compelled to face a problem both 
numerically and qualitatively complex. The 
opinion has been expressed in competent quar- 
ters that 50 per cent. of the students now in col- 
lege do not belong there. Thirty years ago 
there were many men in college who did not 
belong, and the ratio has undoubtedly risen. 
sut until we have agreed upon a definite for- 
mula of what colleges are for, and what is sue- 
cess in college and what is failure, and until the 
psychologists and the personnel experts have 
perfected a really satisfactory measuring rod 
for fit and unfit, we are justified in refusing to 
be discouraged. In every great social forward 
surge there are involved waste and error. The 
wise man waits for stabilization and ultimate 
results, and in the meanwhile buckles down to 
the day’s task. 

That actually is what the college adminis- 
trators and teachers are doing. Experimenta- 
tion is the order of the day; in dealing with the 
mere pressure of numbers; in providing oppor- 
tunity for the exceptional student; in new peda- 
gogical method; in adapting curriculum to new 
social conditions. The things that are wrong 
with the American college arise largely out of 
things that are well with the American people 
an increasing material well-being exploited for 
a broader intellectual development.—The New 
York Times. 


LETTER TO THE FRESHMEN OF 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

You have applied for entrance to the fresh- 
man class of the College of this University. We 
have considered your credentials carefully, have 
judged that you are capable of performing all 
our required tasks, and have accordingly ae- 
cepted your application. 

If we had the opportunity to sit down to- 
gether for a few moments it is probable that 
you would ask me pertinent questions about 
the University and about the college life here 
at Northwestern. You would want to know the 
attitude the University takes toward the fresh- 
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men and the probabilities you might have of , 
successful college career. 

The ideal of this college is to select Only those 
applicants who by aptitude and training gy, 
capable of meeting the demands of the college 
But this college has assumed the further », 
sponsibility of so cooperating with the indiyid. 
ual student that he may actually accomplish thy 
end which he has been adjudged able to attai; 
We have accepted you as a freshman and w 
will attempt to give you every possible form o; 
assistance in order that you may succeed as 
student at Northwestern University. In ow 
attempt to assist you I desire to make certa 
suggestions which I trust you will welecom 

For you, as a freshman student, this year 
possibly the most critical in your life. 
marks a turning point, it is the measure 
your progress, and is the beginning of a ne 
epoch. You have ceased to be a child 
have entered into adult life. You will be 
shielded and protected than in the past, 
you will be affected by a richer and more « 
plex environment. Your safety will not bk 
provided by parental care but must be 
in your own strengthened will power 
your enlightened self-determination. 

Unfortunately, many students in our 
ean colleges have lacked the requisite 
of will and enlightened self-determinatio: 
their college careers have ended in 
According to the report of the [ 
partment of Education, out of eve 
students who enter college, 678 fall by 


side and only 322 secure a degree ot 


The record at Northwestern is much better t 


the average for the nation, so that of ea 
thousand that enters more than 322 succeed 
securing a degree, but in every entering ¢! 
even at Northwestern, there are many whi 
legres 


in completing the course and securing a deg 


In each freshman class many fail to complet 


the work of the year and to appear as 
accredited sophomores the following 


Many of these failures are unnecessary an 


due to the fact that the entering student tails 


+ 
nme 


to comprehend the nature of his envire 
and accordingly the environment is his undo 


although it might be his source of strengl 
In the hope of increasing your chances ‘ 


success I want to call your attention to ce! 
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ases of the environment at Northwestern that 
experience has shown to be important in the 


- of our students. 


ph 


reel 
caree: 


The first phase of your environment to which 
I cal! your attention is one that will press in 
on our students very hard this year and may 


threaten you. This phase is the one that may 
be spoken of as the economic or the financial. 


The cost of living is not as high in Evanston as 
n some college communities, but it is very 
Disaster can be avoided only by economy 
dom in all financial matters. You will 
mpted as never before to spend more than 
| afford. There will be no guardian to 
n you, and you are in great danger of 
¢ your money needlessly and thus sacri- 

‘ your opportunity to remain in college. 
rtainly as many as one half of all our en- 
students will find it necessary or desirable 
, part or all of the money required to 
cpenses. We have just appointed one 
who will devote his entire time to secur- 

x part-time employment for the students in 

ston. Remunerative work will be found 

ny of our students—possibly for all who 

ire such opportunities. For many of our 

the time devoted to earning money 

be so wisely distributed that it will not 

interfere with other duties. The 

the work may also be such that it 

i helptul supplement to the training in 

issroom, 

students who possess insufficient ready 

realize that their earning power will be 

i greater after graduation, and so have the 

m to borrow a part of the necessary funds. 

The University has an inadequate number of 

scholarships but it will this year grant $175,- 

(00 in scholarships, loans, and fellowships to 

ts. You should feel free to apply for 
financial assistance available. 

We welcome the young men and women of 
limited means who earn part or all the money 
required to meet the university expenses, but 
e warn you to avoid the work that in its na- 
ire or its amount injures your health or inter- 
eres with your other duties. We urge upon 
‘ou the most serupulous care in all your 
‘nancial matters and the practice of rigid 
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economy in all the non-essentials. Where addi- 
tional funds are required we urge the borrowing 
of money, if possible, rather than to engage 
many hours daily in earning money during the 
academic year. If you happen to be one who 
has abundant financial resources, we urge upon 
you the importance of conforming to the demo- 
eratic habits of thrift that characterizes every 
ideal college community. 

The second phase of our environment to 
which I desire to call your attention is a com- 
plex one including bodily health, physical train- 
ing and athletics. These three should consti- 
tute a mutually connected whole. 

Although you are required to present data 
from your family physician, you will be given 
a physical examination immediately after ar- 
rival in Evanston by our physicians. You will 
be under more or less constant supervision by 
our medical staff. If conditions demand, the 
Department of Physical Education will give you 
corrective exercise in keeping with the findings 
of our physicians. Before you take part in 
competitive athletics you will be examined as to 
your capacity for such strains. 

Spencer Hall is conveniently located and 
properly equipped to take care of your physical 
ailments. You are asked to call there in order 
that expert service may be given to your physi- 
cal needs. We desire that you should call at 
this health center for such apparently minor 
ailments as slight wounds, colds and general 
indisposition. Here our doctors and nurses 
will be at your service and if conditions war- 
rant you will be given hospitalization. 

All students are required to take a course in 
physical training. The character of the work 
for each student is determined by the depart- 
ment after careful consideration of individual 
needs, and it may include athletic sports, swim- 
ming, or indoor gymnastics. If you so desire 
you may elect that your physical training 
should be taken in either the Army R. O. T. C. 
or the Navy R. O. T. C. 

Athletics are a regular branch of our Depart- 
ment of Physical Education. Athleties are 
made interesting and all are encouraged to par- 
ticipate. We believe in competitive games, 
whether intercollegiate or intramural. We be- 
lieve that the best physical training is had in 
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competitive games. While in college it is quite 
as unwise to give too much attention to athletics 
as to give too little. You should not allow 
athletics to absorb a large part of your time, 
your thought, or your energy. Excessive inter- 
est in athletics is suicidal to many a college 
student. Because of this excessive interest the 
work of the classroom is often neglected with 
the resultant ineligibility for participation in 
games, and finally the exclusion from college for 
failure to attain our standard of scholarship. 
Beware lest athletics become an end and not 
merely a means to the greater end for which 
you have entered this college. 

The third phase of your environment to which 
I refer is the social. This includes most of the 
field spoken of locally as “Student Activities.” 
We have come to appreciate the importance of 
the social environment more and more during 
recent The historians of the future 
may well refer to the past century aS the period 
of extreme individualism, and to the present 


deeades. 


century as the period of the awakening of the 
social. This, your first year in the University, 
will be your greatest opportunity ‘for the de- 
velopment of We want 
you to begin to think and to act in terms of the 
many rather than in the narrow and childish 
We advise you 


your social nature. 


terms of individual selfishness. 
to cooperate with your fellow students in all 
helpful ways. Join at once your class organi- 
zations, the local church organization of your 
faith, the Y. M. C. A., a civic, a dramatie, a 
literary, a musical, a social, or such other or- 
ganizations as are provided to meet the needs 
of all the members of your class. My advice to 
every student is to join at least two different 
organizations. Many of our students find it 
desirable to join also some smaller group where 
the social contact is especially intimate. 
Although the social environment may be very 
helpful, it is too often overemphasized and per- 
verted into a detriment. During the first days 
of your attendance at college the social environ- 
ment will in many ways assume an undue im- 
portance. Do not allow it to blind you to the 
other and the more important phases of your 
environment. The important and 
helpful when properly subordinated. Beware 


lest the social should be regarded by you as the 


social is 
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aim of your college career instead of merely as 
a means to a higher end. The Dean of Me, 
will be ready to give you advice concerning 
your social relationships. He will appreciate 
an opportunity to discuss with you any ques. 
tion that you may raise concerning “activities” 
on this campus. 

The fourth phase of your environment ty 
which attention should be called is the religious 
A religious interpretation of life is inherent in 
the traditions of Northwestern. We believe jy 
the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood ol 
Your Alma Mater is proud of those chil- 
dren alone who in a small way or a large way 


man. 


help in the work of civilization, who contribut 
something to promote human weal, who strive 
to advance the Kingdom of God on earth. She 
seeks as her children those who find such a 
environment congenial, and who enter the U; 
versity better to equip themselves for such 
service. We urge you to take advantage o 
this phase of your environment by cooperating 
with it. You may have been cooperating wit! 
the religious institutions in your home com 
munity, and by leaving your home and coming 
to Northwestern you may sever that relatio: 
ship. In your application blank for admissior 
you indicated the church of which you ar 
member or which you are accustomed to attend 
This information will be forwarded to the loc: 
church of the denomination you mentioned. W: 
will urge the members of that church to get in 
touch with you, and we are sure you will w 
come any invitation they may extend to you 
We most heartily recommend that you hast 
to establish the most helpful cooperation pos 
sible with those religious organizations in this 
new environment that in your judgment 
most effective in promoting the Kingdom 
God on earth. The Director of Religious A’ 
tivities will be prepared to advise you on an) 
problems that may arise in connection wil! 
your religious life here in college. 

The last but the most important phase 0! 
your environment to be mentioned is the edu 
cational. Northwestern is not an economic | 
a money-making institution; it is not an a 


letie association; it is not a social club, and 1 
It was not founded and 1s no! 
conducted as any of these or as a substitute !or 


is not a church. 
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them. Northwestern University is exelusively 
an educational institution. We welcome as 
lents only those that come because they de- 
The subjects of instruction, the 


stuc 
sire to learn. 


classrooms and the laboratories—these are the 


enter and the objects of supreme importance 
, your university career. If it were not for 
these, the University would not have been 
founded or you would not have entered North- 
western, or you certainly would not remain here. 
Regular attendance at classes and completion 
of daily assignments are habits that may be 
acquired, and whieh ordinarily assure success 
in an educational eareer. The professors in 
charge of your classes will welcome an oppor- 
tunity to help you over any difficulties arising 
in the classroom. The entire staff of the Per- 
sonnel Department devotes all its energy to help- 
ing students to solve their college difficulties. 
You will be required to call once at the per- 
sonnel office, and to state facts concerning your 
it is most desirable that you should 
feel free to call there for help in solving any 
fieulty that arises and affects your progress 
f you have the strength to keep the educa- 
| aim from being eclipsed by the other 
of your environment, your student days 
fulfil all your expectations. You will be 
the cause that brought you to North- 
You will continue to report present 
oll-eall of those who have the will power 
the enlightened self-determination to profit 

a university training. 

Water Dit Scorr 
E OF THE PRESIDENT 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


USE OF NEW-TYPE EXAMINATION 
QUESTIONS IN PSYCHOLOGY AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA 


1925 the writer described the attempt of 
department of psychology to build up a 


Ty 
irge file of new-type questions so that “a 
reservoir of from 1,500 to 2,000 objective ques- 

could be developed from which examina- 
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tions in endless variety could be quickly as- 
sembled and used as occasion demanded.”’ A 
methodology for determining the diagnostic 
significance of each question (the extent to 
which a given question differentiates between 
good students and poor students in a given 
course) was also described. The present brief 
article is in the nature of an accounting re- 
garding the extent to which the department, 
over a period of some five years, has been able 
to carry out the plan as outlined. It is believed 
that the publication of this material at the 
present time may be of interest to many in- 
structors contemplating a similar venture. 

Altogether, our file of questions for intro- 
ductory general psychology (a three credit, two 
quarter course for sophomores) now contains 
2,261 new-type questions. Of these, 662 or 29 
per cent. have been statistically analyzed to 
determine their diagnostic value.? Ultimately 
we hope to complete the analysis of all ques- 
tions, placing in one file those which have 
proved most valid and effective and the re- 
mainder in another file. With this aim ac- 
complished, we should be able to make up ex- 
aminations including both valid and non-valid 
questions, but scoring only the valid questions 
in determining a student’s mark. This would 
decrease the time and cost of scoring and 
would also increase the validity of our ex- 
aminations. Enough work has been done to 
indicate that our present examinations contain 
much dead wood which not only adds to costs 
but also detracts from their value. 

Each question used in an examination is 
typed on a card three by five inches, together 
with a notation regarding the right answer. 
The cards are then classified as to topie and 
form of question. In making up new examina- 
tions the committee of instructors pulls from 
the file a representative group of cards cover- 

1Donald G. Paterson, ‘‘The Preparation and 
Use of New Type Examinations.’’ Pub. by World 
Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 1925. pp. 60-64. 

2 These statistical evaluations are made possible 
by a special grant authorized by President L. D. 
Coffman. Two major students in psychology 
(Josephine Conger and Cornelia Taylor) have been 
in charge of this project and the tabulations con- 
tained in this article were made by them as part 
of their report of progress. 
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ing the topies to be included in the examina-_ By shuffling the cards a new stencil can be ey; a wid 
tion, arranging them according to the form of yielding a duplicate copy. Two or more dupli- culty 

the question. These are then placed in the cate copies are then mimeographed and whey analo 

hands of the department stenographer, who used are passed out alternately so that copying questi 

proceeds to cut the stencils for mimeographing. from one’s neighbor is well nigh impossible, creas! 
The following table shows the distribution 9; . ing 

TABULATION OF AVAILABLE QUESTIONS IN GENERAL the questions according to form and topic. analy 

Parcuoloer on Fits, Aveust 1, 1958 The topics in the table are arranged in the tec 

Form of question order of their presentation during the fal! an) Th 

winter quarters. The questions are al! based new-t 


on the lectures and on the study assignments 
R. S. Woodworth, “Psychology;” A. I. Gates 


A} 
Hy 
"2 
° af “Rp > ” »; 
2 =o Elementary Psychology ;” R. Pintner, “Int 
3 2 « S&F ' ro nf 
2 = oe 2 2 38 ligenee Testing,” and B. Hart “The Psycholog 
> = — = we 2a ' yor ae » 
2 & 4 =~ <& &S a of Insanity.” The small number of question: 
: \ = 3 s Be <= 
A A S 69: = dealing with sensation and perception is 
R “ od <  £ fe : : 
to the elimination of these two topics from th THI 
Introduction to _ F ah si 
3 _ elementary course shortly following the intr OF 
psychology 33 0 18 46 97 : ul ; a 
loses , 5 rm + - on duction of new type examinations. These t B 
Nervous system So oD 65 05 250 ; . 
Reaction ten- topics are now covered in a specialized cours 4 
dencies 11 g 6 14 39 «=s elected by students planning to major in ps 
Native and ac chology. 
quired traits 39 4 19 2 88 Serutiny of the table reveals a fair pict 
Emotion 29 4 32 382 97 of the relative emphasis placed upon vari 
Learning 57 8 38 73 186 topics in our present elementary course. T 
. . ¢ ‘ 9° 9 , ‘ , : , 
Memory 23 14 3 12 52 following consolidation will perhaps i 
f. yy 0 0 ‘ 7 7 7 - . 
Association . s ‘this emphasis more definitely: 
Attention 16 7 9 24 56 
Sensation 0 0 1 0 1 Number of 
Fall quarter questi 
topies 214 214 Introductory topics 07 Th 
ic Nervous system 250 the v 
Total 307 214 50 191 325 1087 #£Reaction tendencies, native traits and 
emotion 234 —_ 
Sensation 7 23 0 0 30 Learning and memory 238 
Perception 5 2 0 0 7 Imagery and Association, Testimony and 
Imagery 22 4 5 20 51 suggestion 7 191 
Association 22 5 20 28 75 Will and personality 104 
Testimony 7 3 6 10 26 = ©Intelligence and individual differences 318 “ 
Suggestion 16 3 5 15 39 Abnormal psychology 314 
Efficiency 13 3 0 3 19 
Will and_per- It is apparent that the department make fiftes 
sonality 30 8 17 49 104. liberal use of all forms of questions with t ' 
Intelligence exception of the true-false type. The 254 tru Th 
and individ- false questions were used only during 1922 a "7 
ual differences 97 50-56 85 318 1923. Analysis of these questions showed such M 
Abnormal psy- a small proportion to be effective in differet 
, v 70 73 54 117 314 — , as 
oe holog; ; ; : tiating the several levels of ability that it 
inter quarters i 7 
seial ™ 191 191 ‘decided to abandon them. The 405 matching 
Opies ‘ ‘ . rar 
pasties sa) questions have not been distributed by top 
Total 289 191 204 163 327 1174 because they are usually presented in blocks 


Grand total 596 405 254 354 652 2261 of twenty or twenty-five paired items covering 1998 
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a wide number of topics. In view of the diffi- 
culty experienced in the devising of satisfactory 
ogy questions it is gratifying that 354 such 
questions have now been accumulated. In- 
creasing emphasis is being placed upon match- 
and analogies questions since available 


anal 


ing 
ilies point to these forms as unusually ef- 
tective. 

The task of preparing an adequate file of 
new-type questions for the introductory course 
may be said to be fairly complete. With this 

sevement behind them, members of the de- 

4ment are now making the examinations for 
advanced eourses equally objective. 
DonaLp G, PATERSON 
UNIV ry oF MINNESOTA 


THE ABILITIES AND ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PUPILS 
BEFORE AND AFTER A VACATION 

evidence is now to be had concerning 
rences in test seores of elementary 
| pupils before and after the summer vaca- 
Most of the experimenters have not con- 
themselves, however, with the changes 
cur in the period immediately follow- 
g the vacation period. This article is written 
the purpose of reporting a portion of such 
y' and in the hope of stimulating further 
nvestigation of this character. 
The summer vacation in the schools in which 
the writer did his testing was sixteen weeks in 
gth. Tests were given on the three days 
preceding the closing day in the spring, and 
alternate forms of the same tests were given on 
the three days following the opening day of 
school in the fall. Finally, the same tests as 
those administered in the fall were again given 
n the three days prior to the closing day for the 
Christmas holidays. This made the school period 
litteen weeks in length as compared with the 
xteen weeks of vacation. 
he tests used for intelligence were, in grades 
ind 5A, the Otis Self-Administering Tests 
Mental Ability, Intermediate Examination, 


‘The complete study is reported as Research 
Number 10, Bureau of Educational Re- 
h, Madison, Wiseonsin. It is entitled ‘‘ Dif- 
in the Achievements of Elementary School 
s Before and After the Summer Vacation.’’ 
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and in grade 3A, the National Intelligence Tests, 
Seale A. In reading, the Stanford Achievement 
Tests were used throughout; in spelling, the 
Morrison-McCall Spelling Seales; and in arith- 
metic, the Courtis Standard Research Tests, 
Series B. The results for approximately fifty 
cases in each grade are given in the accompany- 
ing table, the mental or education levels having 
been determined by comparing the scores with 
the norms for various ages as reported in the 
test manuals and elsewhere. 


CHANGES IN MEAN ACHIEVEMENT IN TERMS OF 
MONTHS OF MENTAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
AGES 


Net 
change 
in both 


Over Over 
vacation school 
period. period. periods 

(16 (15 combined. 
weeks) weeks ) (31 
weeks) 


Intelligence 

Grade 7B 11 mos, 6 mos. 
Grade 5A 8 mos. + 7 mos. 
Grade 3A + 4mos. 14 mos. 


+17 mos. 
+15 mos, 


+18 mos. 


Reading 

Grade 7B 5 mos. 6 mos. 
Grade 5A 2mos. + 6 mos. 
Grade 3A 8mos. + 4mos 


+11 mos. 
+ 4mos. 


Spelling 

Grade 7B ’ 2mos. + 2 mos. 
Grade 5A " 9mos. + 2 mos. 
Grade 3A 10 mos. 3 mos. 


Arithmetic 
attempts 


Grade 7B 
Grade 5A 


18 mos. 


— 12 mos. 20 mos. 


Arithmetic 
rights 


Grade 7B 0 mos. 
Grade 5A 


18 mos. + 18 mos.* 


— 12 mos. 13 mos. + lmo. 


* Extrapolated values. 
Read the above table as follows: Grade 7B 


gained in intelligence during the summer vacation 
an amount which represents the normal gain for 
about eleven months. During the school period 
the same grade gained an amount equal to the 
normal gain for six months. The total gain dur- 
ing the vacation and the following school period 
(a total of less than eight months) was equivalent 
to the normal gain for seventeen months. 











It will be noted that grades 7B and 5A, using 
the Otis test in intelligence, gained more dur- 
ing the vacation period than during the school 
period. In both periods, however, they gained 
considerably more than the normal amount of 
gain for that length of time. In grade 3A the 
situation is different. Here a normal gain was 
made during the vacation period whereas an 
enormous gain was made during the following 
period of schooling. Taking the two periods 
together, the gain in intelligence in all grades is 
considerably above the normal gain for that 
length of time. This would tend to verify the 
conclusions of Miss Patterson? that “summer 
vacation seemed to have a beneficial effect on 
the intelligence of all children,” and of Dr. 
Morrison® that “the summer’s vacation sent the 
children back to school capable of making a 
very much better record on intelligence tests.” 

The fact that grade 3A shows such large gains 
during the school period as compared with the 
vacation period may mean that the National 
Intelligence Tests are affected by schooling to a 
greater extent than is true of the Otis Tests. 

The fact that in every case except one the 
gains in educational achievement during the 
school period are greater than those which one 
might normally expect from any other school 
period of equal length is worthy of note. This 
is not true in the case of spelling in grade 7B, 
but this may be due to the fact that the pupil 
achievement is too near the limit of achievement 
which is possible on this test. The reasons for 
this increased achievement are no doubt many 
but may be attributed in part to the facet that 
the pupils are relearning much material which 
would naturally take less time than the original 
learning. It is also quite likely that the elim- 
ination of fatigue and a different attitude on 
the part of the pupils toward their tasks play 


a large part. Only in the case of intelligence 


2 Patterson, Mildred V. W., ‘‘The Effect of the 
Summer Vacation on Children’s Mental Ability and 
on Their Retention of Arithmetic and Reading,’’ 
Education, 46, 222-228, December, 1925. 

8 Morrison, J. Cayce, ‘‘ What Effect has the Sum. 
mer Vacation upon Children’s Learning and Abil- 
ity to Learn?’’ Educational Research Bulletin, 
Ohio State University, Vol. III, pp. 245-249, 
October, 1924. 
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seores in all grades and arithmetic scores jy 
grade 7B is the net gain for both the vacatio, 
and the school periods as great as or greater 
than the normal gain for the same length 9; 
time. 

The reader may well be cautioned not to make 
the assumption that the gains during the summer 
would have been comparable to those made jy 
the fall had schooling been continuous. Nyp. 
erous factors such as ciimatie conditions, the 
elimination of fatigue and difference in pupil 
attitude must be taken into account. 
dence is required concerning the effeet of the all. 
year school as compared with the summer vaca. 


More eV)- 


tion custom before any conclusions concerning 
their relative merits can be drawn. 

Comparing the changes in achievement over 
the summer vacation with the changes over 4 
similar period of schooling, we may summarix 
as follows: 

(1) The gains of the school period are greater 
than those of the vacation period in the case of 
all school subjects and in the case of intelligence: 
in grade 3A. 

(2) Grades 5A and 7B made greater gain 
in intelligence during the summer than during 
the school period. 

(3) The gains in intelligence for all grades 
the 
studied (vacation plus following school period 


was much greater during two periods 


than one would expect in any period of similar 
length. The seventh grade also gained more | 
reading and arithmetic than the norma! ga 
In all other sel 
subjects the gains were smaller during the t 


for the same length of time. 


periods than one might normally expect for 4 
similar period of schooling. 
(4) The gains of the 
greater than one would normally expect for t 


school period 
same length of time in all tests except spelling 
in grade 7B. The construction of the test ! 
have caused this exception to occur. 

(5) During the vacation all grades lost o 
remained unchanged in school achievements W!! 
the exception of reading ability in grade 7B 
During the school period all grades gained | 
all tests. 

M. J. NELSON 

Iowa STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

CEDAR FALLS, IowA 
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Can YOU still learn at 45? 
ADULT LEARNING 


By Edward L. Thorndike and Others 


Teachers College, Columbia University. 


HIS new book has investigated, scientifically and thoroughly, and dis- 
pelled the popular notion that adults have at best but very limited 
What is more, it has 


ability to learn new ideas or acquire new facilities. 
The study used 


proved conclusively that we can double our learning days. 
eviewed and evaluated all previous similar studies and has added various 
rough-going tests of the learning power of adults of various classes. 
The book was planned and carried out by Dr. Thorndike and is published 
under arrangement with the American Association for Adult Education, 
‘, and under the Auspices of the Carnegie Corporation. $2.25 


‘* Dr. Thorndike’s research is epoch-making—it should be made the start 


yint for an educational reconstruction.’’—Glenn Frank. 








A provocative new study 


A SOCIOLOGICAL PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION 


By Ross L. Finney 


University of Minnesota 


NEW and thought-stimulating application to education of the doe- 
trines of one of our most serious students of sociology. This is a 

wk which is always original, sometimes controversial, but never trite. 
lr. Finney maintains that since the materials of education are social in 
their origin and the process of education is largely a social process ‘‘the 
aims and purposes of education must be expressed primarily in terms of 
social values and social ideals.’’ His premises are derived from social 
rather than individual psychology and his sociological philosophy of edu- 
cation is set forth in scintillating, epigrammatie style, with terseness and 
vigor, as a challenge to modern educational thinking. $2.50 
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WOOLLEY AND SCOTT | 


COLLEGE 
HANDBOOK OF | 
~ COMPOSITION | 


The standard authority in | 
matters of correct English 

















The newest Woolley, liberalized 
and enlarged by Dr. F. W. Scott, 
is both a college handbook for 
| students and a complete standard 
reference authority for the desks 
of mature writers. A new section 
serves as a condensed rhetoric, and 
there are instructions for the 
| handling of manuscript and proof. 
| List price, $1.24. 

| 
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